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ABSTRACT 

TITLE:  Actions  and  Options  in  the  Bosnian  Conflict: 

A  Strategic  Analysis,  and  a  Strategic  Approach 
Towards  Conflict  Resolution 

AUTHOR:  Andrew  S.  Dichter,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  USAF 

Despite  its  duration,  intense  violence,  and  constant  media 
attention,  the  conflict  in  Bosnia  remains  a  bewildering  mystery 
to  most  Americans.  This  essay  serves  three  purposes.  First,  in 
combination  with  its  Appendix,  it  provides  important  historical 
and  political  background  information  required  to  properly  analyze 
the  Bosnian  debacle.  Second,  it  traces  the  Bosnian  policy  trail 
of  two  Administrations  and  analyzes  the  strategic  framework  the 
U.S.  and  its  Allies  have  applied.  Further,  the  essay  explores 
Important  questions  on  whether,  when,  and  how  the  U.S.  should  use 
military  force  (emphasizing  airpower)  to  resolve  the  Bosnian 
conflict.  Finally,  the  author  offers  a  strategic  approach 
towards  conflict  resolution  and  illuminates  those  elements  and 
opportunities  that  hold  the  most  promise  for  a  favored>le  outcome 
in  the  future. 


F 
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I .  INTRODUCTION 

Kaistein  Air  Base,  Genany,  Hay  1993:  After  a  tuiultuous  day,  Lt  Col  Caoyon,  the  F-16 
j  Squadron  Conander  vas  reflectlnq  on  what  the  squadron  had  jwt  accoiplisM  and  what  lay 

ahead.  On  extreiely  short  notice,  his  P-16  squadron  was  tasked  to  replace  OSAF  F-lSs  in 
place  at  Aviano  Air  Base,  Italy.  The  P-16s'  arrival  would  introduce  a  credible  airstrike 
capability  to  air  operations  currently  taking  place  over  Bosnia.  President  Clinton 
appeared  keen  on  airstrikes;  Secretary  of  State  Christoiriier  was  in  Brussels  seddnq 
consensus  froi  the  European  allies.  The  squadron  would  deploy  the  next  lominq.  ColMel 
Canyon  had  called  a  leetinq  for  the  entire  squadron  and  their  spotses.  He  thou^  bade  on 
the  speech  he  bad  beard  soie  18  lonths  earlier  when,  as  a  line  pilot,  his  previous 
stateside  squadron  deployed  to  Desert  Shield.  Everyone  had  understood  that  lission  and 
those  objectives.  They  knew  that  the  Gulf  War  would  be  iiportant.  Mow  be  was  the  leader. 
It  was  his  turn  to  take  the  stage,  explain  the  situation,  and  notivate  the  troops  fdM>  were 
ready  to  serve.  The  only  problei  was,  that  in  regard  to  the  Bosnian  situation,  he  'didn't 
have  a  clue.' 


Since  the  breakup  of  the  former  Yugoslav  republic  and  outbreak  of  a 
particularly  bloody  civil  war  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  there  have  been  over 
200,000  violent  deaths  and  over  two  million  displaced  persons  and  refugees.^ 
Yet,  for  most  Americans,  this  conflict  remains  a  bewildering  mystery.  Two 
minute  sound  bites  on  the  major  networks  bring  the  violence  of  this  conflict 
into  our  homes,  at  times  quite  dramatically,  as  in  the  case  of  the  5  February 
1994  mortar  attack  in  a  Sarajevo  marketplace.  But,  the  media  has  had  diffi¬ 
culty  explaining  the  detailed  causes  for  the  conflict,  and  more  importantly, 
why  a  solution  or  resolution  to  this  conflict  is  so  evasive. 

The  purpose  and  organizational  structure  of  this  paper  is 
threefold.  First,  because  the  analysis  presented  requires  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  background  to  the  conflict,  the  Appendix  provides  a 
"primer"  on  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  Bosnian  crisis.^  The  causes  of  the 
conflict  are  complex.  A  basic  explanation  of  pertinent  historical  background 
information,  key  demographics,  and  identification  of  the  major  actors  is  vital 
to  understand  the  situation.  The  body  of  the  paper  begins  with  a  brief 
strategic  overview,  then  traces  the  policy  actions  and  options  that  have  been 
used  since  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  up  through  April  1994  (the  date  written). 
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The  Bosnian  crisis  remains  a  dynamic  situation  and  any  definitive  assessment 
of  the  situation  runs  the  risk  of  being  overcome  by  events. 

Next,  this  paper  will  undertake  a  strategic  analysis  of  the  Bosnian 
conflict  by  raising  and  addressing  a  number  of  important  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions.  Derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  these  are  questions  that  strate¬ 
gists,  senior  decision-makers,  and  their  advisors  must  ask  before  undertaking 
actions  which  might  lead  to  a  major  commitment  of  resources,  enqiloyment  of 
airpower,  deployment  of  U.S.  forces,  or  even  war.^  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
airpower  and  especially  on  airstrikes--a  contentious  element  of  power  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  both  in  the  US  and  abroad. 

The  discussion  in  this  section  will  underscore  the  difficulty  and  complexity 
of  the  Balkans  crisis  and  will  highlight  the  most  important  considerations. 

In  the  final  chapter,  the  essay  closes  by  identifying  key  instruments  of 
international  diplomacy  and  national  and  coalition  power  that  produce  the  most 
leverage.  Furthermore,  this  essay  will  offer  a  strategic  approach  that 
promotes  conflict  resolution.  The  prospects  for  a  lasting  peace  in  Bosnia  are 
not  bright,  and  even  the  most  optimistic  analysis  is  hopeful  at  best. 
Nonetheless,  this  paper  will  illuminate  those  strategic  elements  and  opportu¬ 
nities  which  hold  the  most  promise  for  a  favorable  outcome  in  the  future. 
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II.  STRATEGIC  FRAMEHORK 


« 


Concurrent  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Balkans,  the  formal 
National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  called  for  "a  strategy  of 
engagement  and  leadership"  in  which  we  would  seek  (to  list  three  key  tenets):^ 


0  Global  and  regional  stability  which  encourages  peaceful  change  and  progress 

0  Open,  deiocratic  and  representative  political  systeis  worldwide 

0  An  enduring  global  faith  in  Aierica  --  that  it  can  and  will  lead 
in  a  collective  response  to  the  world's  crises. 


Clearly,  if  these  lofty  goals  are  to  serve  more  than  rhetorical  purpos¬ 
es,  then  we  need  not  go  much  further  to  argue  the  case  for  US  action  in 
Bosnia.  To  nypothetically  state  the  case: 

As  tbe  sole  reiaining  siQ)erpower  in  the  new  unipolar  world,  the  OS  lust  fulfill  its  leadership  role 
and  reiain  engaged  in  tbe  world's  lost  serious  probleis.  It  is  encinbent  i^on  tbe  OS  to  lead  a 
collective  response,  drawing  priiarily  froi  the  Western  Alliance  and  XAID,  and  solve  tbe  Bosnian 
crisis.  In  tbe  aftenatb  of  the  Cold  War,  the  foner  Yugoslav  republics  are  struggling  to  eierge  as 
representative  deiocratic  nations.  This  bloody  civil  war,  by  its  exaiple,  is  threatening  tbe 
stid)ility  of  tbe  entire  region,  especially  the  new  nations  froi  tbe  foner  Soviet  Onion.  This  aisis 
lust  be  resolved  if  we  are  to  transition  successfully  into  the  'Hew  World  Order. 

Such  action  complements  two  of  the  pillars  of  the  National  Military 

Strategy:  Forward  Presence  and  Crisis  Response.®  Forward  deployed  forces 

demonstrate  US  commitment,  lend  credibility  to  alliances,  enhance  regional 

stability,  and  provide  a  crisis-response  capability  when  required.^ 

Fifteen  months  into  the  Clinton  administration,  the  national  security 

establishment  anxiously  awaits  strategy  updates.  The  Bottom  Uo  Review  (BUR) 

likely  foreshadows  the  new  strategic  framework.  Three  of  four  dangers  cited 

in  the  Bottom  Up  Review  are  clearly  present  in  the  former  Yugoslavia:® 

0  Begional  conflict,  especially  those  caused  by  ethnic  and  religious  aniiosity  and  acts  of  aggression 

0  Cballoges  to  daocracy  and  refon,  especially  in  Eastern  Europe 

0  Ecouoiic  danget8~to  national  security  if  we  fail  to  build  a  strong,  coipetitive,  and  growing  eomoiy 
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Whatever  national  strategies  emerge  from  the  Clinton  Administration  will 
strive  to  counter  these  dangers  and  encourage  US  leadership,  engagement,  and 
action  to  safeguard  our  future  and  promote  a  more  stable  world.  Only  the 
economic  dimension  cah  be  credibly  used  to  argue  against  US  action.  Interven¬ 
tion  in  Bosnia  may  be  extraordinarily  expensive.  Estimating  the  costs  of 
intervention  and  determining  the  proper  level  of  U.S.  involvement  in  resolving 
this  debacle  requires  as  much  prophetic  vision  as  it  does  scholarly  analysis. 

With  the  strategic  framework  addressed,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  policy 
trail  and  strategic  foundation  of  two  U.S.  Administrations  in  the  Balkans. 
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III.  US  POLICY  AND  INITIATIVES 


*...  this  adiinistration's  lost  difficult  problei  ...* 

President  Hilliai  Clinton 

*0ur  failure  to  intervene  ..  is  outrageous.  It's  genocide.* 

Senator  Daniel  Patridc  Moyniban 

*n)ere  are  no  circinstance— none— under  idiich  the  Dnited  States 
should  put  ground  forces  in  the  Balkans.* 

Representative  lewt  Gingridi 

*Eur(^  has  ultiiate  responsibility  for  what  is  happening  in  Bosnia,  but  they  haven't  dtm  'diddly'.* 

Senator  Patrick  J.  Leahy 

*Caesar  didn't  have  a  solution  and  neither  do  I.* 

Senator  John  Glenn 


*This  is  a  definable,  doable  lission.* 


Foner  Sec-State  George  Sbultt 

*...  a  govenient  problei  with  no,  totally  no,  good  options.* 

Sec-Defense  Les  Aspin 


*...  the  problei  froi  bell  ...* 


Sec-State  Narren  Christoff 


The  crisis  in  the  Balkans  was,  ironically,  a  success  story  for  the  US 
intelligence  community.  The  world  was  warned  as  early  as  Fall  1990  that 
Yugoslavia  would  break  apart  within  18  months  and  that  civil  war  was  highly 
likely.^  However,  the  international  community  failed  to  arrest  this  crisis  in 
the  making.  President  George  Bush  had  his  hands  full  with  many  far  more 
pressing  problems:  the  break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union,  economic  problems  on  the 
homefront,  and  ultimately,  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  After  the  Gulf  War  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  European  Community  wanted  to  exert  itself 
by  taking  the  lead  in  the  Balkan  Crisis,  which  they  did.  However,  the  path 
they  laid  out  ultimately  led  to  disaster.^®  The  Bush  Administration  yielded  to 
the  EC,  deferred  action,  and  supported  initial  EC  and  subsequent  EC -UN  Vance- 
Owen  initiatives  to  work  out  a  diplomatic  solution  to  this  problem. 

Vance-Owen  Plan.  As  a  result  of  many  months  of  UN  and  EC  sponsored 
negotiations  among  the  Bosnia-Herzegovina  Muslims,  Serbs  and  Croats,  Cyrus 
Vance  and  Lord  David  Owen,  joined  by  representatives  from  all  warring  parties, 
produced  a  plan  which  called  for  the  division  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  into  10 
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largely  autonomous  provinces  which  would  be  loosely  governed  by  a  weak,  Muslim 
dominated,  centra!  government.  The  Muslims  and  Croats  Initially  approved  the 
plan,  but  In  the  absence  of  strong  U.S.  support  and  Serbian  refusal  to  concede 
territory,  the  talks  and  agreements  eventually  broke  down.  To  Its  credit, 
Vance-Owen  provided  useful  dialogue  and  made  progress  In  working  towards 
political  solutions  to  many  problems.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  Vance-Owen 
Is  provided  In  the  Appendix. 

In  sum,  during  the  Bush  administration,  US  actions  were  limited  to 
humanitarian  and  airlift  support  for  UN  operations  Into  the  region,  and  very 
limited  support  to  finding  diplomatic  and  political  solutions  to  the  problem. 
Overall,  Bosnia  was  viewed  as  a  European  problem  best  handled  by  the  Europeans. 
Candidate  Clinton  adroitly  recognized  the  public  relations  shortcomings  of 
Bushes  Bosnia  policy  and  promised  a  more  active  role.  Clinton  stated  he  would 
examine  new  options.  Including  airpower,  to  stop  the  blood  bath. 

Once  In  power,  the  Clinton  Administration  seriously  examined  the  Bosnian 
problem  and  developed  policy  and  strategy  options.  It  quickly  became  clear 
that  Bosnia  presented  a  most  difficult  political  and  military  prob1em--one  In 
which  consensus  could  not  be  achieved.  Furthermore,  the  success  of  Serbian 
aggression  compounded  the  problem.  Many  believe  the  Serbs  had  already  accom¬ 
plished  a  fait  accompli.  Three  U.S.  State  Department  meiid)ers  resigned  during 
the  two  administrations,  citing  policy  problems  over  Bosnia  as  the  reason. 
Internationally,  two  UN  peacekeeping  commanders  also  quit  in  frustration.  Both 
US  Presidents  have  been  subjected  to  numerous  scathing  criticisms  over  a 
failure  In  leadership,  policy  and  strategy  In  handling  this  situation. 

Is  this  criticism  valid  or  unfair?  To  pursue  such  judgment,  let  us  now 
examine  the  Bosnian  policy  trail. 
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CLINTON  BOSNIAN  POLICY  INITIATIVES  AND  PRINCIPLES 


The  Clinton  Administration  has  worked  within  the  international  community, 
based  upon  shared  responsibilities  and  common  purpose,  to  achieve  three  primary 
goals: 

0  stop  the  killing  in  Bosnia 

0  Prevent  the  conflict  froi  spreading 

0  Bring  concerted  pressure  on  all  parties,  especiaUy  the  Bosnian  Serbs, 
to  reach  a  peaceful  settleient  of  the  conflict.  ^ 

The  US  government  and  Administration  has  supported  a  number  of  actions  and 
initiatives  designed  to  further  the  prospects  of  achieving  peace  in  the  Balkans 
region.  They  are  rarely  outlined  in  a  single  integrated  plan,  but  it  is  quite 
useful  to  do  so.  Listing  them  as  an  integrated  scheme  paints  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  evolution  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Balkans.  The  major  efforts,  in 
approximate  chronological  order  (amplified  with  parenthetical  comments  when 
appropriate)  are  as  follow: 


(1)  Support  the  maintenance  and  sanctity  of  internationally  rec> 
ognized  political  borders  (i.e.,  support  the  boundaries  of  Slovenia, 
Croatia,  and  Bosnla-Herzegovlna).*^ 

(2)  Withhold  formal  diplomatic  recognition  of  Yugoslavia  (Serbia, 

Kosovo  and  Montenegro)  in  an  effort  to  stem  their  support  to  warring 
Bosnian  Serbs  and  stop  their  direct  aggression  in  the  Balkans. 

(3)  Rigorously  enforce  the  sanctions  against  Serbia  and  Montenegro  to 
isolate  and  pressure  the  regime.  (Implemented) 

(4)  Increase  humanitarian  support  efforts  in  the  region.  (Implemented: 
this  would  lead  to  very  successful  airdrops  to  isolated  Muslim  enclaves). 

(5)  Support  and  enforce  the  UN  sponsored  "no-fly"  zone  over  Bosnia 
(US  and  Allied  fighter  aircraft  --  Operation  DENY  FLIGHT). 

(6)  Study  and  assess  the  full  range  of  airpower  options.  (Ongoing) 

(7)  Assess,  but  withhold  a  firm  commitment  of  support  to  the  EC-UN 
sponsored  Vance-Owen  plan. 

(8)  Stiffen  UN  embargo/  blockade  actions  against  all  belligerents  In  the 
region.  (Implemented) 
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(9)  Contain  the  Conflict.  Recognize  the  danger  and  stop  the  spread 
of  ethnic  wars  into  other  regions.  (This  eventually  led  to  the 
deployment  of  a  300  man  US  Contingent  to  nearby  Macedonia  as  a  signal 
of  the  US  commitment). 

(10)  Publicly  condemn  the  offensiveness  of  "Ethnic  Cleansing"  and  fully 
support  UN  and  International  efforts  to  investigate  and  bring  war  crimi¬ 
nals  to  trial. 

(11)  Support  the  establishment  of  the  War  Crimes  Tribunal,  so  that 
those  guilty  of  atrocities  can  be  brought  to  Justice. 

(12) *  Work  within  the  international  community  to  find  mechanisms  to 
resolve  emerging  conflicts  in  the  post  cold  war  era. 

(13) *  Increase  support  of  the  Vance-Owen  peace  plan,  (a  policy 
reversal)  to  include  a  pledge  of  deploying  up  to  25,000  US  soldiers 

to  safeguard  the  peace  once  all  parties  agree  to  the  accord  and  adhere  to 
a  cease  fire.  (Support  for  this  plan  was  eventually  dropped  and  replaced 
by  new  Washington  led  diplomatic  and  political  efforts,  but  the  commitment 
to  deploy.peace-keepers  [subject  to  Congressional  approval]  remains  In 
effect).’® 

(14) *  Lift  arms  embargo  restrictions  on  Bosnia -Herzegovina.^® 

(This  has  not  been  implemented). 

(15) *  Take  action  in  Bosnia  only  as  a  part  of  a  wider  coalition  of 
nations,  most  significantly,  NATO  and  the  European  Allies. 

(This  was  a  retrenchment  and  President  Clinton  went  on  record  as 
saying,  "I  do  not  think  we  should  act  alone,  unilaterally.")^' 

(16) *  Authorize  and  conduct  limited  airstrikes  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
to  destroy  Bosnian  Serb  heavy  artillery  and  mechanized  forces  and  to 
persuade. the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  negotiate  a  political  solution  to  their 
dispute.*® 

(Rejected  in  Nay  93,  revisited  Feb  94,  discussed  later  in  detail) 

(17)  Establish  Moslem  safe-haven  enclaves  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and 
protect  them  with  air-power  if  necessary. 

(Approved  but  not  enforced  militarily.  Exception:  Sarajevo,  following 
5  Feb  94  marketplace  mortar  attack.  Under  further  discussion) 

(18)  Sponsor  Washington  talks  to  achieve  Bosnian-Croatian  truce  and 
formation  of  loose  economic  and  political  confederation. 

(Implemented,  Feb-Mar  94  with  initial  success). 

Viewed  as  a  "laundry  list,"  there  have  been  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 

actions  taken.  But  do  they  represent  an  ad  hoc  approach  or  an  Integrated 

strategy?  The  section  that  follows  analyzes  these  actions  and  shows  how  a 

strategy  for  Bosnia  begins  to  unfold. 
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IV.  AMPLIFICATION  AND  DISCUSSION:  A  STRATEGY  UNFOIi>S 


iVUn  AB,  ITALY,  25  DBCBBIS  1993.  Lt  Col  Canyon  had  just  ooipleted  a  beniqn  flight  over  the 
Bosnian  sides,  in  which  heavy  clouds  prevented  hii  froi  even  sekng  the  ground  below.  As  he 
stuped  down  froi  the  ladder,  he  didn't  notice  the  fire  truck  or  crew  van  pull  and  was  totally 
surprised  «dten  the  raNninctious  pilots  hosed  hii  down.  He  had  just  completed  his  100th  *coabat 
sortie.*  He  had  never  given  his  oonbat  sortie  count  ludt  thou^t.  Aside  frM  the  first  few 
DESERT  SIOSN  lissions,  everything  else~PROVDE  OONFOBT  and  DEIY  FLIGHT,  had  all  been  'nilk  runs.* 
Instead  of  jubilance,  the  nilestone  seened  insignificant.  His  thou^  turned  toward  his  fanily, 
far  away  this  Christnas  day.  His  sguadron  had  been  deployed  over  50  per  cent  of  the  past  bio 
years,  and  they  were  tired  of  the  long  deployients  and  fakly  separations.  Reflecting  back  on  the 
truly  uneventful  flight  just  conpleted,  be  wondered  if  they  were  aocoqilishing  anything  worth* 
fdiile,  or  were  they  *just  boring  holes  in  the  sky.* 


When  the  actions  and  options  are  assembled  and  reviewed  In  a  single 
document  as  done  In  the  preceding  section,  a  Clinton  Strategy  for  Bosnia  begins 
to  take  shape.  Essentially,  this  strategy  calls  for  a  series  of  political, 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  limited  military  measures.  As  we  view  it  today,  the 
first  step,  (only  recently  realized)  Is  to  obtain  a  truce  between  the  Bosnians 
(Moslem  majority)  and  Croats  (both  within  Bosnia  and  Croatia).  Next,  coerce 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  (viewed  as  the  principal  belligerent)  to  cease  their  war 
fighting  and  come  to  the  peace  table.  Once  a  cease-fire  Is  achieved,  then 
deploy  the  troops  (approximately  50,000,  Including  up  to  25,000  Americans) 

(akin  to  UNPROFOR  in  Croatia)  for  peace-keeping  operations.^®  Thus  far,  these 
measures  have  not  been  sufficient  to  motivate  the  Serbs  to  cease  hostilities. 

These  measures  have  not  been  Issued  as  an  Integrated  package,  but  have 
followed  a  trickle-down  approach  over  some  15  months.  The  US  population's  and 
accordingly,  the  Clinton  Administration's  Interest  In  Bosnia  ebbs  and  flows. 
There  has  been  clear  support  for  humanitarian  efforts  throughout  the  conflict 
and  the  Administration  has  been  fairly  consistent  In  using  diplomatic  and 
political  efforts  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  goal  of  obtaining  regional 
stability.  However,  when  considering  actions  that  Introduce  military 
options  and  operations  other  than  war,  the  Administration  has  displayed  a 
panoply  of  confused  tactics  In  a  weak  effort  to  force  a  resolution. 
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Not  surprisingly,  the  trend  has  been  to  undertake  Bosnia  initiatives  largely  in 
response  to  public  sentiment --to  what  can  be  called,  the  "CNN  factor." 

The  first  major  emphasis  on  Bosnia  occurred  around  May  of  1993- -the  so 
called  "bomb  and  lift"  plan.  This  initiative  was  comprised  of  points  numbered 
13-16  above  (marked  with  an  asterisk[*]).  The  Administration  launched  a  major 
campaign  to  obtain  public,  congressional,  and  allied  support.  The  Initiative 
was  highly  contentious  and  received  mixed  domestic  support.  Next,  Secretary 
of  State  Warren  Christopher  traveled  to  Europe  to  "sell"  this  plan.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  EC  and  resulted  in  the  Administration's  first  major  foreign 
policy  setback.  Instead,  a  European  proposal  for  Bosnian  Moslem  "Safe  Haven" 
enclaves  (point  number  17)  was  proposed  and  accepted  by  the  US  actalnistration. 
However,  it  was  not  backed  up  by  force  and  was  hampered  by  a  complicated 
approval  process  to  bring  airpower  to  bear.  Should  a  "Safe  Haven"  site  need 
assistance,  the  UN  would  first  need  to  be  on  scene,  then  the  on  scene  commander 
would  request  airstrike  authority  through  the  EC  and  NATO,  who  in  turn  would 
take  it  to  the  UN.  Neither  Europe  nor  America  supported  a  military  escalation 
in  Bosnia  in  the  summer  of  1993.  In  the  first  significant  reading  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  pulse,  military  action  in  Bosnia  was  not  in  the  "national  interest." 

After  this  setback,  Bosnia  was  deliberately  removed  from  the  President's 
"in-box"  in  a  public  relations  "damage  control"  move.  Accordingly,  the  crisis 
also  dropped  off  the  "front  page"  and  the  U.S.  turned  its  attention  to  more 
pressing  domestic  issues,  such  as  health  care,  crime,  and  Whitewater.^® 

Between  June  and  September  1993,  attention  to  the  Bosnia  situation 
waned. In  September-October  of  1993,  a  deteriorating  situation  in  Somalia, 
which  included  US  combat  fatalities,  further  reduced  America's  desire  to  get 
involved  with  Bosnia.  As  winter  set  in,  not  surprisingly,  the  Serbs  became 
more  bold  and  quietly,  but  effectively,  increased  their  siege  warfare.  Media 
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attention  slowly  returned  to  the  region,  but  It  was  not  until  the  5  February 
1994  Sarajevo  mortar  massacre  took  place,  with  68  dead  civilians,  that  CNN  and 
America  again  focused  on  the  Balkans.  The  U.S.  Administration  again  pressed 
for  the  airstrlke  option,  and  this  time  the  EC  and  UN  agreed.  An  ultimatum  was 
Issued  to  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  remove  their  weapons  from  Sarajevo  (beyond  20 
kilometers)  by  21  Feb  94  or  face  the  consequences. 

Russia,  which  In  the  past  presented  a  roadblock  to  tough  action  against 
the  Serbs,  reluctantly  acquiesced  to  the  use  of  airstrlkes,  and  warned  Its 
fellow  Slavs  that  this  time  the  coalition  meant  business.  The  Serbs  pulled 
their  heavy  weapons  back  from  Sarajevo,  averting  air  strikes,  and  the  Russians 
scored  a  diplomatic  coup. 

Remarkably,  the  Bosnian  Serb  air  force  chose  this  unusual  time  to  test 
NATO  credibility  by  conducting  their  own  airstrlkes  against  a  Bosnian  munitions 
factory. On  28  February,  four  NATO  (US  F-16)  aircraft  respo»vf^  to  this  "no- 
fly  zone"  violation  (and  hostile  act  of  aggression)  and  shot  down  four  of  the 
six  offending  aircraft.  This  marked  NATO's  first  use  of  armed  force  In  its  44 
year  history.  Although  the  US  Administration  played  down  the  significance  of 
the  dogfight,  a  new  element  of  power  was  Introduced  to  the  conflict- -the 
threshold  was  raised. 

A  final  key  element  of  the  series  of  significant  events  In  February-Narch 
1994  was  the  heralding  of  a  Musllm-Croat  peace  accord  (point  18  above).  During 
elaborately  choreographed  ceremonies  In  March,  President  Clinton,  Secretary  of 
State  Christopher,  the  prime  ministers  and  political  leaders  of  Croatia  and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  signed  accords  to  create  a  confederation  of  religious  and 
ethnically  based  provinces  (or  "Cantons")  In  the  Muslim  and  Croat  regions.  The 
Cantons  will  exercise  authority  over  traditional  municipal  responsibilities 
(police,  education,  housing,  culture,  etc.).  Both  cultures  are  guaranteed 
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equal  protection  under  the  law,  and  the  central  government  will  be  responsible 
for  foreign  affairs,  national  defense,  and  comnerce.  A  more  ambitious  goal  of 
the  agreement  Is  to  create  an  economically  and  politically  Independent  state, 
and  avoid  a  three  way  partition  of  Bosnia -Herzegovina  along  ethnic  lines. 

In  the  aftermath  of  these  events,  the  Administration  again  signaled  a 
shift  In  public  statements  about  Bosnia.  In  testimony  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  said  that  the  United  States 
had  Important  strategic,  political,  and  humanitarian  Interests  In  bringing 
peace  to  Bosnia.  Such  a  strong  articulation  will  be  vital  to  prepare  the 
public  for  the  possible  deployment  of  American  troops. 

This  review  of  the  Administration's  Bosnia  policy  raises  a  number  of 
questions.  Does  the  long  11st  of  measures  cited  above  constitute  a  coherent 
strategy?  Will  the  measures  serve  to  motivate  the  Serbs  to  come  to  the  peace 
table?  Will  the  first  air  engagements  of  the  war  ease  the  transition  to  an 
Increased  level  of  warfare?  Does  NATO  need  to  up  the  ante  by  conducting 
airstrlkes?  Should  the  threat  of  airstrlkes  be  used  In  support  of  additional 
"safe  havens"  such  as  Tuzia?  And  most  In^ortantly,  Is  It  time  to  deploy 
additional  forces  for  peace-enforcement  vice  peace-keeping  operations?  It 
appears  likely  that  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  (U.S.)  airstrlkes  occur. 
But  before  undertaking  even  greater  measures,  such  as  air  power  and/or  peace- 
enforcement  options,  a  serious  strategic  assessment  Is  required. 
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V.  STRATEGIC  ANALYSIS:  EXPLORING  KEY  QUESTIONS 


The  Air  War  College  resources-objective  model  defines  strategy  as  "a 
broad  concept,  embracing  an  objective,  resources,  and  a  plan  for  using  those 
resources  to  achieve  the  objective.*^^  There  are  a  number  of  questions  to  be 
raised  in  exploring  desired  policy  and  strategy  options.  At  the  core  of  this 
study  is  the  underlying  question  on  when  and  how  force  ought  to  be  used  to 
resolve  this  conflict.  The  first  shots  by  US/NATO  forces  have  been  fired. 
Should  there  be  a  next  step,  a  further  escalation,  or  is  retrenchment  in  order? 
As  the  US  stands  on  the  potential  threshold  of  applying  military  options,  two 
key  military  components  are  being  considered;  airpower  and  troop  deployments. 

Airpower  has  already  been  widely  applied  to  the  conflict.  Air  superior¬ 
ity  was  quickly  established  through  Operation  DENY  FLIGHT,  support  operations 
have  been  in  effect  for  considerable  time  (airlift,  aeromedical,  airdrops), 
reconnaissance  missions  are  routine,  and  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  "multi¬ 
purpose  combat  air  patrol"  (armed  F-16s,  AC-130s,  F/A-18s)  fly  overhead  daily. 
A  number  of  increased  thresholds  for  airpower  employment  can  easily  be  envi¬ 
sioned.  Five  escalatory  scenarios  readily  come  to  mind,  the  first  of  idiich 
already  occurred  when  Bosnian  aircraft  were  shot  down  by  NATO  air  superiority 
patrol  aircraft.  Potential  expanded  airpower  options  (in  increasing  order  of 
escalation  and  commitment)  are: 

1)  Aerial  engageaents  (shoot  dom  of  no-fly  violators) 

2)  dose  air  support  attacks  against  targets  should  m  peaoe-keq^ 
beooM  endangered  and  reguest  and  receive  suck  support 

3)  Airstrikes  against  offmiding  artillery/iortar  sites  in  'safe  havmts' 

8^  as  Sarajevo  or  other  designated  sites 

4)  Air  siqipmrt  operations  in  8iq)port  of  peace-enforcnent  (Rations 
(both  dose  Air  Si^port  and  Force  Applicatimi),  and 

5)  Air  ca^mign  (to  include  interdiction  and  possibly  strategic  attack) 
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The  mechanisms  for  the  first  three  applications  already  exist,  and  can 
easily  be  triggered  through  an  incident,  an  alteration  of  Rules  of  Engagement 
(ROE),  or  a  conscious,  albeit,  relatively  minor,  policy  decision.  As  such,  they 
are  likely  to  occur. The  latter  two  airpower  options  require  significant 
policy  decisions  and  are  on  the  threshold  of  war.  For  simplicity  purposes.  In 
the  discussion  which  follows,  distinctions  between  the  options  cited  above  will 
not  be  made  and  will  merely  be  referred  to  as  increased  airpower  options. 

As  for  land  forces,  approximately  15,000  non-American  peacekeepers  are  In 
the  Balkans,  with  only  a  handful  of  US  troops:  15  in  Bosnia,  300  In  Macedonia, 
and  a  handful  elsewhere. If  a  ceasefire  can  be  brokered  and  peace  arranged, 
approximately  50,000  troops  are  estimated  to  be  required,  with  up  to  25,000 
Americans.  If  a  more  ambitious  undertaking- -"peace-enforcement"  is  envisioned, 
considerably  more  assets  will  be  required.^®  Troop  estimates  range  from 
100,000  up  to  400,000.  The  likelihood  of  the  grand  scale  pe^ce- enforcement 
operations  is  low,  and  therefore,  in  the  analysis  that  follows,  a  "reasonable* 
number  of  25,000  US  and  50,000  troops  is  used  as  a  level  of  commitment. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  questions  vital  in  determining  If  it  Is  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  US  to  increase  its  application  of  airpower  or  deploy  substantial 
troops  to  Bosnia.  As  a  starting  point: 

WHXT'S  THIS.  CONFLICT  TMJLY  ALL  ABOUT?  WHAT  ARB  THE  OBJECTIVES? 

Renowned  military  strategist  Carl  Von  Clausewitz's  explanation  of 
belligerents'  motives  applies  equally  well  today  as  it  did  over  a  century  ago: 

Rar  is  an  act  of  force  to  coipel  our  eneiy  to  do  our  will. 

Rar  is  ..  but  ..  a  political  intercourse,  carried  on  with  other  leans.^ 

The  principal  objective  of  the  individual  Balkan  Republics  was  to  satisfy 
their  long  standing  (and  suppressed)  nationalistic  desires  for  autonomy  from  a 
centralized  state,  and  to  effect  a  government  ruled  by  the  dominant  ethnic 
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Majority.  The  Intensity  of  these  ethnic  feelings,  which  runs  counter  to  the 
"Melting  pot"  Multl-ethnic,  egalitarian  heritage  of  America,  Is  difficult  to 
coMprehend,  but  most  assuredly  exists.  For  Illustrative  purposes,  consider  the 
words  of  Radovan  Karadzich,  leader  of  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  on  his  people's 
historic  task:  (selected  extracts) 

Exposed  to  the  anti-cultural  pressure  of  the  soulless  Rest,  ve  wrestle  with  our  l(»ig-lost  identity  and 
strive  to  fulfill  the  challenge  vhidt  the  Rest  deiands  ve  forgo.  If  ..  extinguished,  «e  should  be 
exposed  to  the  advances  of  the  aggressive  Islanic  East  ...  Our  struggle  is  against  the  priiordial 
dimger  frra  the  Islanic  octopus  uhidi  e^loys  siart  nev  clothing,  but  r«uins  constant  in  its  irrecon¬ 
cilability  against  the  Serbian  orthodox  essence  ...  the  Serbs  no  longer  uish  to  be  a  part  of  an 
anotpbous  Bosnian  lass  ...  Serbia  is  a  vonder  of  the  vorld,  the  nodel  for  lands  and  nations  ...  Our 
goal  is  unificatiM  with  Serbia.^^ 

Let  us  now  quickly  examine  the  view  points  and  objectives  of  the  nation-states 
Involved  In  the  conflict. 

Bosnla-Herzepovlna.  This  ethnically  diverse  republic  Is  trying  to 
establish  Itself  as  a  nation.  Envisaged  as  a  democratic  confederation 
of  three  ethnically  based  cantons  within  Its  borders  (Moslems,  Serbs,  and 
Croats),  the  election  of  a  Muslim  leader  (due  to  the  Muslim's  slight 
population  majority),  AlIJa  Izetbegovic  as  the  head  of  ^he  collective 
republic  presidency,  met  with  resistance  from  the  Croats,  and  violent 
rebellion  and  secession  by  the  Serbs.  The  Muslim  majority  favor  a  larger 
role  and  greater  power  for  the  federal  leadership  than  either  of  the 
other  groups.  In  short,  the  Bosnians  are  fighting  for  their  survival  as 
a  nation. 

Serbs  In  Bosnia-Herzeqovina.  This  faction  would  much  prefer  to  look 
toward  Belgrade  for  Its  leadership,  but  recognizing  the  Improbability  of 
this,  are  the  strongest  supporters  of  canton Izat Ion.  Unwilling  to  be 
ruled  by  a  Muslim  president,  Bosnian  Serbs  went  to  war.  They  have  seized 
control  of  70-80  per  cent  of  the  republic  and  employ  a  ruthless  strategy 
of  "ethnic  cleansing"  characterized  by  massacres  of  thousands,  gang  rapes 
of  Muslim  women,  and  expulsion  of  non-Serbs  from  their  homes.  The 
results  have  been  thousands  of  refugees,  and  over  time,  a  shift  In  the 
population  composition  within  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Their  goal:  Serbian 
rule  for  Serbian  people,  autonomy,  or  union  with  a  greater  Serbia. 

Serbia  and  Monteneoro.  The  role  of  the  so-called  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  Is  less  clear.  Its  powerful  and  ruthless  leader,  Slobodan 
Milosevic  Is  believed  to  be  the  mastermind  behind  the  Bosnian  Serbs' 
strategy,  and  desires  a  united  Serbian  led  "Yugoslavia."  If  left 
unimpeded,  Milosevic's  Yugoslav  Republic  may  very  well  achieve  this 
objective  over  time.  Although  he  Is  a  shrewd  and  clever  politician, 
Milosevic's  Influence  over  Bosnian  Serbs  Is  In  dispute.  (Milosevic  claims 
he  holds  little  control;  the  West  believe  he  Is  extremely  Influential). 
Serbian  goals:  hegemony  In  the  region,  protection  for  all  Serbs  In  the 
Balkan  region,  and  ultimately,  a  Serbian  homeland  for  the  Serbian  people. 
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other  Foraer  Yugoslav  ReoubUcs.  Slovenia,  Croatia,  and  Macedonia  all 
clearly  irant  nation-state  status  and  security  from  hostile  action  by 
Serbia  (the  doninant  threat)  or  any  other  potentially  hostile  neighbors. 
Montenegro,  Vojvodina,  Kosovo,  and  Sandzak,  to  varying  degrees  seek 
greater  autonoiay  fron  their  Serbian  ruler.  Their  objectives:  autonoiiy, 
security,  viability  as  nation-states.^^ 

This  discussion  explains  the  goals  of  the  region's  principal  actors,  but. 


\fHXr  DO  THE  ytORLD'S  OTHER  NATIONS  THINK?  f  THEIR  OBJECTIVES? ) 

Western  Europe.  The  Western  European  Connunlty  (EC)  wanted  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  united  front  and  display  Its  leadership  role  In  the  new  world 
order;  they  were  given  the  chance.  The  reality  of  the  situation  Is  that 
nearly  every  European  nation  has  Its  own  unique  hidden  agenda  with  respect 
to  the  outcome  In  the  former  Yugoslavia.  The  U(,  France,  Germany,  and 
Austria  have  historical,  cultural,  ethnic,  or  security  concerns  and  ties 
to  the  Balkans.  Austria  and  Germany  encouraged  Slovenia's  and  Croatia's 
movement  toward  Western  Europe,  but  are  Indifferent  to  Bosnia  and  others. 
Britain,  France  and  much  of  Scandinavia  stake  out  the  moral  high  ground 
and  seek  a  fair  and  just  resolution  to  the  conflict. 

Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  Similarly,  Greece,  Italy,  Albania,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  Rumania  share  the  EC's  concerns,  plus  either  border 
or  are  In  close  proximity  to  the  Balkans.  Greece  Is  feaf^ul  of  an 
emerging  Macedonia.  Turkey  Is  concerned  about  Its  Moslem  brethren. 

Other  eastern  European  states,  such  as  Albania,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Hungary  are  concerned  for  their  fellow  countrymen  subjected  to  oppressive 
ethnic-oriented  regimes.  Furthemore,  all  fear  of  spillover  and  are 
concerned  about  sovereignty.  Many  oppose  "outsiders”  (such  as  the  US) 
coming  In  to  solve  "their"  problems.  In  sum,  taking  Europe  as  a  whole, 
consensus  on  almost  any  Balkar  Issue  Is  almost  Impossible. 

The  World  of  Islam.  The  potential  for  a  second  Muslim  nation  In  the 
European  continent  Is  of  major  concern  to  the  world's  Islamic  nations. 

They  view  with  disdain  the  west's  reluctance  to  resolve  this  problem  and 
see  It  In  large  part  as  a  religious  as  well  as  ethnic  problem.  Both 
western  Europe  and  the  US  risk  losing  some  of  the  advantage  gained  from 
the  Gulf  War  against  Iraq. 

Russia.  Russia  has  a  history  of  close  ties  to  the  Slavic  Serbs  and  also 
views  the  rise  and  Independence  of  ethnic  nationalist  enclaves  with 
concern.  They  see  themselves  as  Important  stake  holders  In  resolving  the 
conflict.  The  former  Soviet  Union  clearly  Influenced  the  Balkans. 
Politically,  the  conflict  presents  Russia  with  both  Internal  and  external 
leadership  Issues.  Their  prestige  Is  on  the  line.  The  potential  for 
unfavorable  modeling  for  the  former  Soviet  republics  Is  high,  and,  the 
Serbs  are  Increasingly  turning  to  them  for  help.  In  the  words  of  one 
Serb; 


The  Rnesiaas  are  our  natiiral  allies,  tie  are  the  saie  Slavic  Mtion, 
Orthodox  pec^le  idx>  imderstand  <me  another  and  can  get  along.^^ 


The  Rest  of  the  World.  The  discussion  above  covers  the  major  world  actors 
with  clear  Interests  In  the  region,  but  assuredly,  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  watching  this  closely.  The  conflict  Is  prominent  In  the  United 
Nations'  agenda. This  leads  nicely  to  the  next  question: 

NHY  IS  THIS  CONFLICT  IMPORTANT? 

"Mut's  taking  plan  there  is  verse  than  vhat  Hitler  did.' 

Senator  Stroi  ThutwHid 

'Bosnia  is  the  defining  nonmit  of  the  post-cold  War  era.  Absent  a 
dranatic  turnaround  se  are  in  for  very  troubled  and  dangerous  tines.' 

Kepresentative  Frank  NoCloskey 

'the  Bosnian  tragedy  is  destroying  the  self-confidence  of  the  Hestem 
doMcracies  [and]  ...  revealing  a  degree  of  noral  decadence  [that]  is 
very  disiayi^  and  oninous* 

Xbigniew  Brxezinski 

The  quotes  above  powerfully  communicate  the  Importance  of  Bosnia.  To 
address  this  question,  here  are  the  most  compelling  reasons: 


0  The  Balkans  are  located  In  a  geostrategically  Important  position, 
bridging  Europe  to  Southwest  Asia 

0  Historically,  events  In  the  region  have  had  significant,  and 
In  World  War  I,  catastrophic  results  ^ 

0  It  Is  an  early  major  test  of  the  Post  Cold  War  order  of  nations 

0  The  conflict  encompasses  Issues  of  democracy  versus  stability, 
ethnic-religious  conflict,  and  reemergence  of  nationalism 

0  Potential  for  spillover  Is  high;  Even  more  significant.  It  may 
provide  an  unwelcome  model  for  other  emerging  nation-states 

0  The  Muslim  world  Is  watching  carefully;  It  could  fuel  the  rise  of 
radical  Islamic  fundamentalism  as  a  destabilizing  Influence  elsewhere 

0  Genocide,  refugees,  "ethnic  cleansing,"  rape,  hunger,  ravages  of  war  -- 
the  legacy  of  man's  Inhumanity  cries  out  for  moral  action 

0  Bosnia  provides  a  test,  and  Is  stressing  the  resiliency  and  solvency  of 
NATO  as  both  a  political  and  military  organization;  It  also  can 
provide  an  opportunity  to  prove  Its  relevancy  In  the  new  world  order 

0  As  the  world's  only  superpower  In  a  unipolar  world,  the  US  will  be 
assessed  and  judged  on  how  It  responds  to  this  crisis 

And  so,  with  that  overview  of  the  belligerents  and  the  world's  concerns, 
an  explanation  of  why  the  conflict  Is  so  Important,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world 
looking  towards  the  US,  we  now  turn  to  the  question: 
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IS  IT  IN  THE  U.S.  NATIONAL  INTEREST  TO  ACT  IN  BOSNIA? 


Since  the  U.S.  Is  unencumbered  by  the  historical,  ethnic,  and  cultural 
ties  of  many  of  the  world's  nations,  and  since  America  Is  thousands  of  miles 
away,  the  Balkans  would  appear  to  be  outside  the  sphere  of  vital  U.S.  Inter¬ 
ests.  Earlier  In  this  paper,  the  link  was  demonstrated  between  elements  of 
the  National  Security  Strategy,  the  National  Military  Strategy,  and  why  It 
would  be  consistent  for  the  U.S.  to  take  an  active  role  In  resolving  the 
conflict  In  the  Balkans.  In  the  section  lumedlately  above,  every  reason  why 
this  conflict  Is  Important  applies  to  US  Interests.  But  the  National  Interest 
Is  a  bit  tougher  to  precisely  define.  A  favorable  outcome  and  conflict 
resolution  In  the  Balkans  Is  clearly  In  our  national  Interest;  the  Implica¬ 
tions  In  the  aftermath  of  this  conflict  may  be  severe.  But,  what  measures  the 
United  States  should  take  Is  far  less  clear. 

For  President  Clinton  and  the  nation's  leadership,  the  diplomatic, 
political,  and  economic  measures  eiqaloyed  to  resolve  the  conflict  are  fairly 
easy  to  agree  upon.  It  Is  merely  a  matter  of  how,  and  against  whom  to  target 
such  actions.  But,  when  the  problem  evades  solution  using  these  "non-lethal" 
elements  of  national  and  International  power,  then,  as  Clausewitz  noted,  the 
use  of  military  force  (or  war)  becomes  the  means  to  continue  policy. 

Before  increasing  the  use  of  air  power  or  deploying  troops,  the  Import¬ 
ant  Judgmental  questions  for  the  American  people  and  our  policy  makers  become: 

0  Is  titt  sitnatioe  is  Bomda  vmtli  ficpitisg  for? 

Which  can  and  should  be  translated  to  the  emotional  question: 

0  Is  it  wctb  sssdisg  cor  tmifotsad  smb  (and  (ton^ttus)  ovmr  there  to  die  for? 
and  secondly, 

0  Cas  se  really  help  solve  the  Bossias  conflict  by  smiding  tro(^  and  laondiiiig  airstrikes? 

(Escalating  the  use  of  air  power) 
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In  the  US,  there  are  those  who  believe  a  role  of  the  President  (assisted 
and  checked  by  Congress)  Is  to  assess,  and  at  h1^  discretion.  Influence  the 
national  Interest. In  the  sunmer  of  1993,  when  President  Clinton  was 
specifically  asked,  "What  rationale  would  there  be  for  going  to  air  strikes  In 
Bosnia?",  he  as  much  admitted  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  articulate  that 
criteria  and  responded: 

If  I  decide  ...  to  nee  air  pover,  I  vould  have  a  very  specific, 

clearly  defined  strategy  to  pursue  and  ve^  clear  tactical  objertives  f or  use 

of  that  air  powr,  uhich  wwld  have  a  beginning,  a  niddle,  and  an  end  ...^^ 

The  President,  his  advisors,  and  Congress  are  carefully  assessing  this 

most  Important  question  of  national  interest.  Lack  of  consensus  contributes 

to  the  reluctance  of  the  US  to  escalate  Its  military  Involvement  In  the  Bosnian 

debacle.  Another  Important  factor  that  delays  or  prevents  action  Is  In  fact 

the  military  dimension  of  the  problem,  specifically: 

Can  HO  really  help  by  soiding  troqis  and  using  airpover? 

Can  ve  do  this  effectively  and  adueve  our  objectives? 

Or,  will  we  lerely  omitribate  to  the  needless  killing  and  level  of  violence? 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  military  dimension  and  answer: 


IS  THE  U.S.  NATIONAL  MI LIT ART  STRATEGY  TAILORED  TO  MEET  NXP TONAL 

POLITICAL  OBJECTIVES? 

If  the  United  States  opts  to  Increase  Its  Involvement,  to  many,  airpower 
is  an  attractive  option.  The  case  for  using  air  power  stems  principally  from 
the  unique  characteristics  of  this  resource.  Consider  the  following  simple 
strategy  model: 

The  conflict  in  Bosnia-Berzegovina  is  priiarily  a  civil  war.  The  OS  has  fonally  recognized  the 
Ruslin  led  govenment  and  wants  to  assist  then  in  halting  the  insurrection  being  waged  by  the 
Salts  and  coerce  the  Serbs  into  recognizing  this  legitinate  govemnent.  Urpower  is  really 
available;  it  can  be  launched  both  froi  aircraft  carriers  and  froi  Italian  air  bases.  Air- 
strikes  nay  be  launched  with  low  risk  to  the  aircrews,  a  hi^  probability  of  success  during  the 
initial  wave  against  identifiable,  fixed  targets,  and  with  little  risk  of  undesirable  collateral 
danage.  Airstrikes  can  be  used  to  "level  the  playing  field*  and  iq>rove  the  negotiating  stature 
of  the  weakly  arsed  cmitral  Muslin  govemnent. 
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Airstrlkes  fit  nicely  within  the  US  framework  of  our  national  political 
objectives.  Unfortunately,  they  may  be  of  limited  value  In  the  long  term  In 
this  particular  conflict.  In  Bosnia,  we  must  ask  whether  we  face  (again)  the 
quagmire  of  entering  an  unwinnable  war,  using  limited  means,  and  fighting  a 
limited  war  amidst  a  number  of  participants,  who,  from  their  perspective,  are 
waging  an  especially  violent,  total  war.  The  Bosnian  Serbs  are  fighting  an 
agrarian  war,  that  Is,  they  are  seizing  land.  Following  the  Initial  strikes, 
the  heavy  weapons  w111  likely  disperse  Into  the  countryside,  be  hidden  by 
camouflage,  be  sited  In  the  midst  of  civilian  population  centers.  Many 
weapons  (mortars,  RPGs,  larger  caliber  machine  guns,  etc.)  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  destruction  by  airstrlkes  because  of  their  mobility.  In  this 
conflict,  the  heavily  armed  Serbs  have  enjoyed  many  advantages  over  the  poorly 
armed  Muslims.  In  sum,  the  Serbs  may  quickly  reduce  the  utility  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  air  campaign.  Should  this  occur,  would  the  U.S.  W  prepared  to 
take  the  logical  next  step  and  commit  sizable  numbers  of  ground  combatants? 

The  question  of  deploying  ground  troops  truly  raises  a  core  doctrinal 
Issue  for  the  US  armed  forces.  Drawing  heavily  from  the  lessons  of  the 
Vietnam  Mar,  In  November  of  1984,  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
eloquently  outlined  six  major  tests  that  should  be  met  on  "when  and  how  a  great 
democracy"  should  use  military  force. This  doctrine  was  met  and  validated 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  Mar,  refined  under  the  leadership  of  General  Colin 
Powell,  and  formally  written  Into  the  national  military  strategy.^® 

This  strategy's  key  points  call  for  clearly  defined  objectives,  public 
support,  and  most  Importantly: 

the  ability  to  rapidly  asseible  the  forces  needed  to  win— the  concept  of  applying  decisive 
force  to  ovendieli  our  adversaries  and  thereby  teninate  conflicts  sviftly  with  a  linimm 
loss  of  life. 
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During  Congressional  testimony  on  the  Bosnian  war,  Lt  Gen  Barry  McCaf¬ 
frey,  then  Specie!  Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
speculated  that  "ending  the  violence  in  Bosnia  would  take  around  400,000  troops 
deployed  for  a  year  or  so."^®  Critics  of  the  Pentagon  have  been  quick  to  point 
out  the  "Catch  22"  shortcomings  of  the  military's  "all  or  nothing"  approach. 

The  Administration  is  being  called  to  review  the  use  of  limited  force  for  more 
limited  political  objectives,  such  as  lifting  the  siege  of  Sarajevo.  In  the 
future,  the  military's  doctrine  of  "decisive  force"  may  be  "hemmed  in." 

Much  of  the  analysis  presented  thus  far,  especially  that  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  question,  have  already  overlapped  with  the  next  question: 

WHKP  ARE  THE  LIMITS  OF  MILITARY  PCWER? 

Colonel  Harry  Summers,  a  noted  military  strategist  and  columnist, 
periodically  points  out  that  the  American  public  views  Air  Power  as  a  magic 
panacea  that  can  solve  any  number  of  military  problems. Simmers  has  aptly 
pointed  out  that  in  any  given  conflict,  there  are  clearly  limits  on  what 
airpower  can  achieve. 

During  testimony  of  professional  airmen,  there  were  no  assurances  that 
air  power  alone  could  easily  solve  the  problem.  Airpower's  utility  may  prove 
to  be  limited.  It  can  be  used  to  assist  the  central  Bosnian  government  and 
might  even  motivate  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  come  to  the  conference  table  with  more 
serious  intent. Proponents  of  airpower,  such  as  General  Merrill  MePeak,  have 
stated  that  "we  can  attack  artillery  positions,  interdict  supplies,  and  take  a 
variety  of  coercive  actions  which  I  think  would  have  some  impact  on  Serbian 
operations,"  but  General  MePeak  was  careful  to  point  out  that  he  was  not  sure 
if  airstrikes  would  stop  ethnic  violence  or  keep  it  from  spreading  to  other 
areas. 
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In  other  congressional  testimony,  Marine  Corps  General  John  Sheehan  said 
US  reconnaissance  can: 

locate  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  Serbs'  600  artillery  piec^.  To  destroy  even  those  quns  with 
soie  degree  of  predictability  requires  people  on  the  ground.  ^ 

General  Hike  Ryan,  USAF,  predicted  that  If  the  allies  were  to  use  "alrstrlkes 

alone,”  the  Serbs  would  simply  "ride  It  out."^^ 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Gulf  War,  there  are  also  huge  expectations  on  the 
part  of  the  American  public.  But,  there  are  tremendous  differences  between 
the  Gulf  War  and  the  Bosnian  conflict.  In  the  Gulf  War,  the  airpower  campaign 
used  a  concept  of  parallel  attack,  attacking  targets  across  the  spectrum  of 
warfare- -strategic,  operational,  and  tactical.  The  focus  of  much  of  the 
bombing  was  against  Iraq's  centers  of  gravity:  Baghdad,  the  Republican  Guard, 
the  leadership  and  hubs  of  command  and  control.  It  was  a  target  rich  environ¬ 
ment.^® 

No  such  target  set  exists  In  the  Balkans  war.  The  Bosnian  Muslims  are 
dependent  on  open  lines  of  communication  (roads,  airports,  seaports).  Saraje¬ 
vo,  an  International  city.  Is  vitally  Important  to  all  warring  factions.  But 
there  are  no  readily  Identifiable  centers  of  gravity  for  the  other  belligerents 
In  Bosnia.  To  strike  at  the  Serbs,  and  reach  beyond  the  tactical  level,  one 
must  look  towards  Belgrade,  an  extremely  escalatory  step  riddled  with  road¬ 
blocks.  Much  as  we  would  like,  we  cannot  apply  the  success  of  the  war  with 
Iraq  to  Bosnia;  there  are  too  many  differences. 

As  for  the  land  battle,  this  paper  has  already  addressed  some  of  the 
problems  peace-enforcement  forces  will  face  on  the  ground.  This  Is  a  war  about 
control  of  the  land.  The  terrain  Is  rugged  and  hostile.  There  are  at  least 
three  warring  factions,  not  Including  peace-keeping  forces.  To  counter  any 
faction,  large  numbers  of  troops  would  be  required  to  fight,  win,  and  hold 
territory.  Fighting  would  be  dynamic:  both  conventional  and  unconventional. 
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Outgunned,  the  Bosnian  Muslims  resorted  to  guerrilla  warfare  tactics,  and 
forced  the  Serbs  to  use  siege  and  urban  warfare.  If  the  Serbs  are  confront¬ 
ed  with  overwhelming  conventional  forces,  they  too  will  revert  to  unconven¬ 
tional  tactics,  withdraw  Into  the  population,  and  wait  the  storm  out.  The 
key  limitations  of  US  and  NATO  power  would  be  resolve,  the  willingness  to 
deploy  sufficient  troops,  and  patience. 

Overall,  In  applying  outside  military  power  to  resolve  the  conflict  In 
Bosnia,  It  Is  likely  that  no  use  of  military  power,  let  alone  air  strikes, 
can  solve  difficult,  complex,  deeply-rooted  Internal  problems  of  this 
magnitude.  The  objectives  of  the  rival  groups  In  Bosnia  are  deeply  held; 
the  terrible  fighting  has  Increased  their  hatred;  and  the  Clausewitzlan 
concept  emphasizing  the  primacy  of  politics  during  war  prevails.  In  Bosnla- 
Herzegovlna,  the  political  problems  of  forming  a  government  ^ceptable  to 
three  diverse  ethnic  groups  Is  trei^ndously  difficult.  There  are  clearly 
limits  to  what  military  power,  and  especially  airpower,  can  achieve.  The 
entire  situation  hauntingly  elicits  visions  of  Vietnam,  which  leads  nicely 
to  the  next  question: 

WHAT  ARE  THE  LESSONS  FROM  THE  PAST? 

Does  today's  strategy  challenge  In  Bosnia  either  overlook  points  of 
difference  or  exaggerate  likeness  between  past  conflicts?  Almost  all  the 
experts  quickly  warn  policy  makers  that  the  situation  In  Bosnia  looks  a  lot 
more  like  Vietnam  than  the  Gulf.  The  chart  which  follows  highlights  many  of 
the  key  Bosnian  areas  that  lend  themselves  to  comparison: 
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COMPARISON  CHART:  VIETNAM  HAR,  GULF  MAR  (IRAQ)  AND  BOSNIA 


Category/Subject 

Vietnam 

Iraq 

Bosnia 

Clear  (R)ject1ves 

No 

Yes 

No 

Industrial  Society/Ml 11 tary 

No 

Yes 

No 

Favorable  Terrain/Geography 

No 

Yes 

No 

Support  of  People 

No  (later) 

Yes 

7 

Unconventional  Warfare 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Civil  War 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Lack  of  Central  Authority 

Yes  (S.V.) 

No 

Yes 

Availability  of  Weapons 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Communist  Ideology 

Yes 

No 

Recent 

Partisan  Warfare 

Yes 

No 

WW  II 

Long  History  of  Warfare 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

At  a  glance,  we  readily  comprehend  that  the  euphoria  of  our  Desert  Storm 
success  quickly  wears  off  as  we  note  the  Vietnam  similarities.  However,  we  must 
be  cautious  to  not  be  hamstrung  by  exaggerating  points  of  likeness.  For  one 
thing,  our  technology  and  tactics  have  caught  up  to  our  doctrine  with  respect  to 
airpower  employment.  Hundreds  of  sorties  were  required  (and  many  aircraft  were 
lost)  to  drop  a  single  span  of  the  Paul  Doumer  Bridge  In  Nor^  Vietnam,  but 
single  F-15Es  took  out  bridges  with  one  2,000  1b  laser  guided  bomb  during  the 
war  with  Iraq. 

As  for  land  operations,  the  Vietnamese  communist  aggressors  were  a 
disciplined,  highly  motivated  group,  who,  over  time,  won  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
a  homogeneous  Vietnamese  people.  The  Bosnian  Serbs'  strengths  lies  primarily  In 
their  Inheritance  of  assets  from  the  Yugoslav  Peoples'  Army  and  support  from 
Serbia.  Certainly,  their  conduct  of  the  war,  and  their  periodic  set-backs  when 
they  encounter  limited  Muslim  resistance,  would  Indicate  that  they  are  clearly 
not  a  highly  organized,  disciplined,  fighting  force.  While  on  the  surface,  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  factors  above  gives  one  pause.  It  should  not  rule  out 
action.  Moreover,  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  and  the  Gulf  War  clearly  mandate  that 
before  undertaking  any  military  adventure  In  Bosnia,  both  the  objectives  and  a 
coherent  strategy  need  to  be  fully  spelled  out. 
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One  lesson  from  both  the  Vietnam  and  Gulf  wars  that  cannot  be  overlooked 
and  Is  crucial  to  whatever  options  US  leadership  decides  Involves  public  opinion. 
HOV  STRONG  IS  THE  HOMEFRONT? 

When  the  crisis  in  the  Balkans  first  unfolded,  the  American  media  and 
therefore,  the  public,  paid  It  little  attention.  In  the  views  of  one  British 
expert: 

the  DS  netNorks'  coverage  vas  sporadic,  uninfoned  and  usually  downright  wrong.  For  the  lajority  of 
iiericans,  the  daily  fare  of  news  included  only  a  brief  lention  that  soie  people  with  unprmiounce- 
able  naies  were  fighting  others  with  egually  bewildering  appellations,  in  an  area  where,  confusing¬ 
ly,  'Slavonians'  abound.^” 

Unlike  the  Gulf  War,  there  Is  no  oil,  no  Infamous  villain  equivalent  to  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  no  major  Slovenian,  Croatian,  Serbian,  or  Bosnian  ethnic  group  or 
lobby  In  the  U.S.  to  educate  the  public  or  capture  our  Interest. Clearly, 
when  you  consider  the  challenges  George  Bush  faced  In  "selling”  the  Gulf  War, 

It  will  take  an  amazing  feat  by  Bill  Clinton  to  mobilize  the  homefront  to  fight 
for  the  republics  from  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Furthermore,  the  recent  violent, 
painful  deaths  of  American  soldiers  In  Somalia,  complete  with  detainees  In 
captivity  and  American  corpses  being  dragged  through  the  streets- -and  displayed 
on  CNN--al1  serve  to  rekindle  American  Isolationism,  bad  memories  from  Vietnam, 
and  a  tremendous  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  American  public  to  get  Involved. 

President  Clinton  was  elected  on  a  domestic  agenda  where  he  Is  comfort¬ 
able  with  the  subject  and  frequently  in  command  of  the  Issues  and  agenda.  A 
consummate  politician,  sensitive  to  the  American  public,  he  may  not  be  willing 
to  lead  America  Into  action  In  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ALTERNXPIVES? 

The  US  and  International  actions  outlined  earlier  covered  the  gauntlet: 
diplomatic  pressure,  economic  sanctions,  naval  blockade,  demarches^  political 
efforts,  meetings,  conferences,  humanitarian  assistance,  military  "presence". 
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and  limited  application  of  alrpower.  This  coi4)rehens1ve  "wait  and  see" 
approach  has  nearly  exhausted  the  alternatives.  Other  options  are  to: 

(1)  Ignore  It.  Decide  that  the  Bosnia-Herzegovina  conflict  truly  lies 
outside  the  U.S.  vital  Interests,  allow  the  warring  parties  to  either  (a) 
exhaust  and  wear  themselves  out,  or  (b)  reach  a  military  conclusion. 

(2)  Defer  to  the  Europeans.  A  variant  on  option  1  above,  stress  that  this 
conflict  has  Its  origins  within  the  European  Community.  It  Is  truly  a 
European  conflict,  with  European  Interests,  which  requires  a  European 
solution.  Continue  the  present  level  of  support,  but  go  no  further. 

(3)  Acknowledge  the  Serb  victory  and  seek  containment.  With  80  per  cent 
of  the  territory  In  their  control,  accept  the  fait  accompli  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  stopping  similar  conflicts  elsewhere. 

(4)  Leverage  the  options  that  work  the  best  and  hold  the  most  promise; 
refine  and  pursue  an  Integrated  strategy. 

In  the  final  chapter  of  this  paper,  I  will  expand  upon  the  last  alternative 

and  outline  an  approach  that  holds  promise.  But  before  proceeding: 

Kffiir  SAVE  I  .iOfVEBLOOKSD?^^ 

As  one  studies  the  current  dilemma  In  Bosnia,  one  cannqt  help  but  be 
struck  by  a  nuiNber  of  Ironies  and  additional  questions  that  beg  to  be  asked. 
Foremost  among  these  are: 

(1)  Are  we  being  consistent?  How  do  we  balance  the  desire  to  promote 
emerging  democracies  against  regional  stability.  The  two  are  at  odds. 
Militarily,  we  support  an  embargo  of  arms  to  the  entire  region  and 
deprive  the  Bosnian  central  government  from  gaining  the  means  to  provide 
for  Its  national  security.  Then  we  counter  the  Serbian  advantage  by 
establishing  air  superiority  over  Bosnia.  When  the  Serbs  wage  siege 
warfare,  we  counter  this  with  humanitarian  missions,  but  much  of  this  aid 
finds  Its  way  to  all  sides.  Are  we  feeding  all  sides  so  that  they  can 
continue  to  abandon  their  farms  and  fight  the  war?  Of  course  not,  but 
Ironies  are  aplenty  In  this  conflict. 

(2)  What  slgn.il  do  we  send  to  Islamic  world?  Although  previously 
addressed,  there  Is  an  Important  point  here.  In  much  of  the  Islamic 
world,  the  West's  Inaction  in  Bosnia  appears  to  them  as  rank  racism.  They 
perceive  that  the  Western  Powers  really  do  not  want  an  Islamic  led  nation 
to  exist  In  their  midst.  As  a  result,  the  West  Is  content  not  only  to 
stand  by  passively  and  allow  them  to  be  exterminated,  but  actively 
contributes  to  the  Bosnian  Muslim's  demise  by  withholding  armaments 
vitally  needed  to  resist. 
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(3)  What  are  U.S.  capabilities?  Hom  capable  Is  the  U.S.  In  the  new  era 
of  draw-downs  and  reduced  European  presence?  If  the  U.S.  were  to  act,  how 
much  more  difficult  will  It  be.  In  light  of  the  drastic  European  troop 
reductions,  force  reductions,  and  budgetary  constraints? 

(4)  What  about  Issues  of  statehood  &  nation-building?  Is  a  region  the 
size  and  population  of  Maryland  really  a  nation?  And  Is  It  worth  the 
deployment  and  employment  of  US  forces  to  secure  Its  sovereignty.  To  what 
extent  should  the  U.S.,  the  EC,  or  the  UN  act  to  build  the  Institutions 
required  to  comprise  a  legitimate  sovereign  nation?  Is  Bosnia -Herzegovina 
really  a  legitimate  nation?  Should  Serbia  continue  to  be  held  out  as  a 
pariah  nation  not  worthy  of  recognition  as  a  legitimate  power? 

(5)  What  happens  If  we  fall  to  act?  Does  this  Imply  tacit  approval  of 
"ethnic  cleansing?  Will  It  set  an  undesired  precedent?  Will  other 
nations  misinterpret  this  as  a  sign  of  weakness?  Will  it  ignite  more 
conflict  elsewhere?  Are  we  falling  to  fulfill  our  leadership  responsibil¬ 
ities? 

(6)  How  much  w111  Intervention  and  action  cost?  Obviously,  a  lot.  The 
Gulf  War  cost  In  excess  of  $90  Billion.  Equally  important,  who  will  pay 
for  It? 

(7)  Isn't  It  already  too  late?  Bosnian  Serbs  are  In  control  of  over  70 
percent  of  the  disputed  territory  and  continue  to  Increase  their  control. 
How  can  we  turn  back  the  clock  and  correct  what  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished?  Each  day  that  goes  by  mre  deeply  assures  the  ^erbs  victory. 

One  of  the  downfalls  of  analyzing  the  Bosnia  situation  Is  that  frequent¬ 
ly,  one  raises  as  many  new  questions  as  one  resolves,  and  pessimism  turns  to 
conviction.  In  turning  to  the  final  chapter  of  this  paper,  lets  look  at  some 
possible  answers. 


CH  VI.  A  STRATEGIC  APPROACH  TOWARDS  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


AvImo  AB,  Peb  28,  1994.  Lt  Col  Canyon  «as  seated  bebind  the  duty  desk,  serving  as  Ops  Supervisor  and 
P‘16  Supenisor  of  flying.  Tlie  cchduukI  post  pbone  rang,  and  an  excited  voice  told  bin,  'Looks  like 
SOM  of  your  boys  are  getting  som  action.  Can  you  get  soie  nore  ASAP?*  Canyon  guickly  pboned 
'naintenance,  ste^  tbe  next  tvo  aircreu  in  line,  then  stood  by.  Ten  ninutes  later,  a  call  caM  in  on 
VV  Secure  vitb  terrific  neus:  'Hilbur*  bad  shot  down  three  and  'Yogi*  one  adversary  aircraft. 

Everyone  at  Aviano  nas  exuberant.  Haybe  nou,  ue  vere  a  step  closer  to  ending  this  war. 

After  completing  a  strategic  analysis  of  the  situation  facing  the 
Balkans,  we  can  see  what  a  truly  difficult  problem  this  crisis  poses,  and  can 
better  understand  why  the  conflict  has  continued  for  so  long.  Recognizing  that 
the  "best  and  the  brightest"  of  the  U.S.  government  are  working  hard  to  resolve 
the  Bosnian  problem,  it  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  the  strategic  framework 
presented  is  an  all-inclusive,  comprehensive  solution.  It  is  offered  primarily 
as  an  academic  exercise,  to  promote  an  exchange  of  ideas,  and  to  provoke 
thoughtful  debate.  With  that  caveat,  this  essay  will  now  outline  the  sequen¬ 
tial  steps  and  key  options  that  appear  to  provide  the  greatest  possible 
leverage  toward  promoting  peace  in  the  Balkans.  ^ 

0  Define  the  End  Game  Solution  (the  Desired  Outcome)  First. 

How  do  we  envision  a  stable  former  Yugoslavia?  What  will  be  the  borders 
and  the  military  balance?  This  step  entails  defining  a  "win-win"  end¬ 
game  solution  that:  cedes  a  portion  of  Croatia  to  the  Serbs;  creates  a 
much  smaller  Muslim  Bosnia,  but  one  which  is  solvent  and  viable,  (one  that 
is  much  smaller  than  the  original  boundaries  at  secession,  but  much  larger 
than  the  20-30  per  cent  of  the  original  territory  that  the  struggling 
central  government  currently  owns);  and  either  grants  a  semi -autonomous 
Serbian  province  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  or  allows  them  to  be  united  with  a 
greater  Serbia.  Finally,  lay  out  an  optimal  end-game  military  balance 
that  gives  each  of  the  three  parties  sufficient  military  capability  to 
deter  and  defend  its  borders. 

0  Tlxe  US  Needs  to  Stand  Up  and  Assume  the  Leadership  Role. 

The  US  initially  deferred  to  the  EC.  This  response  failed.  We  can  stand 
by  until  the  warring  parties  exhaust  themselves,  the  Serbs  win,  or  we  can 
take  the  leading  role,  step  up  to  this  moral  dilemma,  and  earnestly 
attempt  to  solve  this  conflict.  European  cynics  scoffed  at  the  prospects 
of  the  March  94  Washington  talks,  but  the  Bosnian-Croat  agreements  which 
came  out  of  it  hold  much  promise. 
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0  Construct  and  Define  an  Integrated  Strategy. 

Earlier,  this  paper  listed  nunerous  actions  taken  to  resolve  the  Bosnian 
conflict.  Much  of  what  Is  being  done  Is  working.  Continue  to  stay  the 
course  and  use  all  the  tools:  Continue  the  diplonatic,  econoalc,  and 
humanitarian  actions.  Continue  the  military  elements:  maintain  air 
superiority  and  continue  peace-keeping  operations.  And,  most  Importantly, 
continue  to  pursue  political  solutions.  However,  Instead  of  a  piecemeal, 
ad  hoc  approach,  tie  It  all  together  In  a  sequential.  Integrated  approach. 
Publish  It  In  hard  copy- -a  "Security  Strategy  for  Resolving  the  Balkans 
Conflict,"  and  then  make  sure  everyone  Is  on  the  "same  sheet  of  music." 
Once  a  coherent  strategy  Is  clearly  defined,  (with  guarded  optimism).  It 
might  just  work. 


0  Nc^ilize  the  International  Commninity. 

The  world  wants  to  solve  this  problem.  The  UN  and  EC  are  actively 
pursuing  solutions.  After  deciding  on  the  Integrated  strategy  as 
suggested  above  and  delineated  herein,  then  "sell  It"  to  the  world 
community.  Such  an  approach  was  taken  In  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM  and 
can  be  done  again  here. 

0  Share  in  the  Costs. 

A  lesson  gained  from  the  Gulf  War  experience  Is  that  America  cannot  afford 
and  should  not  have  to  fight  or  pay  for  this  conflict  al^ne.  This  Is 
especially  true  In  light  of  the  priority  afforded  the  Important  domestic 
agenda  of  the  Administration.  Islamic  nations  are  concerned  about  the 
outcome  and  many  are  well  positioned  to  assist.  Wealthy  Islamic  states 
should  be  encourage  to  contribute  to  set  up  a  viable  Bosnian  Muslim  state. 
Japan  and  Genuny,  boxed  out  of  a  military  role  due  to  Constitutional 
limitations,  are  among  the  world's  wealthiest  nations.  Use  the  resources 
from  the  wealthy  nations  to  subsidize  the  "troops  expense"  of  poorer 
nations  that  have  the  military  manpower  pool  to  field  the  large  peace¬ 
keeping  forces  Initially  envisioned  (Russia,  Egypt,  Turkey,  to  name  a  few 
candidates).  Again,  US  leadership  will  be  required  to  pursue  such  a 
course. 

0  Contain  the  Conflict. 

As  an  absolute  minimum,  do  all  we  can  to  ensure  the  conflict  does  not 
spread  beyond  the  current  three  belligerents,  and  certainly,  to  countries 
outside  the  former  Yugoslavia  borders  (Greece,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Albania, 
etc.).  The  US  contingent  In  Macedonia  serves  precisely  this  purpose  and 
has  served  us  well.  It  Is  a  model  which  may  have  practical  applications 
elsewhere  as  well.  It  Is  Important  for  the  US  to  articulate  Its  ration¬ 
ale;  make  sure  the  world  knows  such  deployments  entail  a  commitment  to 
act  If  future  aggression  unfolds.  A  firm,  proactive  U.S.  policy  Is  far 
better  than  the  vacuum  that  existed  at  the  start  of  the  current  Balkan 
War.  It  Is  In  the  U.S.  Interest  to  prevent  the  war  from  spreading. 
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0  Sell  the  Prograe  to  the  American  People. 

At  present,  Aaericans  don't  understand  what's  going  on  in  Bosnia  and  why 
It  Is  iaportant.  A  recent  NBC  News  Special  with  Tom  Brokaw  was  a  good 
start. The  President  could  do  well  to  follow  this  or  a  similar  presen¬ 
tation  and  present  the  US  and  International  security  strategy  that  can 
resolve  this  conflict.  Again,  the  Gulf  War  example  applies. 

0  Engageaent  and  Partnership  with  Russia. 

This  approach  holds  several  advantages.  First  of  all,  Russia  possesses  a 
special  relationship  with  the  Serbs.  They  enjoy  both  leverage  and 
credibility  with  then.  Second,  It  Is  In  Russia's  Interest  to  act  to 
resolve  this  conflict:  to  provide  stability  to  the  region;  because  of 
the  Implications  of  the  former  Soviet  states;  for  prestige  purposes  and 
their  heritage  as  a  super  power;  and  simply,  to  Influence  the  outcome  of 
events.  The  US  should  no  longer  feel  threatened  by  Russla;^^  the  Balkans 
conflict  provides  an  opportunity  for  "partnership  towards  peace." 

0  Prioritize  and  Resolve  the  Easier  Conflicts  First. 

When  you  examine  the  Balkans  conflict  and  dissect  It  Into  subsets,  we  see 
several  conflicts,  and  some  are  easier  than  others.  For  starters,  take 
Serbia  vs  Slovenia.  Hostilities  have  ceased.  Formalize  the  peace.  It 
represents  a  good  vehicle  to  work  the  political  and  diplomatic  elements. 
Next,  continue  to  refine  the  delicate  Bosnian-Croat  accords,  which  appear 
so  promising  as  this  paper  Is  being  written.  Next,  tackle  the  Serbla- 
Croat  war.  The  fighting  is  less  Intense;  Serbia  has  achieved  a  de  facto 
annexation  of  territory.  Compromise  and  concessions  can  formalize  the 
peace.  Leave  Bosnia-Herzegovina  vs  the  Serbs  for  last.  Continue  to  apply 
the  measures  contained  herein,  learn  from  preceding  peace  accords,  and 
choose  and  model  on  what  works  best. 

0  Level  the  Playing  Field. 

A  contentious  option,  because  It  could  backfire  and  Intensify  the 
violence,  start  by  using  a  Conventional  Forces  Europe  (CFE)  approach. 
Decide  and  define  the  relative  military  balance  and  capabilities  that 
should  exist  for  each  of  the  Balkans  nation-states.  So  long  as  Serbia 
possesses  military  dominance,  she  has  little  reason  to  not  use  what  works 
best.  Don't  open  the  flood  gates,  but  allow  for  limited  arms  to  go  to 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.  As  an  Innovative  approach,  engage  Russia  to  "sell 
the  arms."  Former  Soviet  equipment  Is  common  to  the  belligerents,  and 
Russia,  the  most  reluctant  major  power  to  arm  the  Bosnians,  has  an  excess 
of  military  equipment  and  can  use  the  revenues.  A  final,  but  controver¬ 
sial  element  of  this  option  warrants  separate  addressal  and  follows. 
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0  Increase  the  Use  of  Airpower. 

Airpower  Is  an  area  where  the  U.S.  and  Its  Allies  possess  tremendous 
strength.  Discussed  earlier  In  the  paper,  the  Sarajevo  "Safe  Haven 
Exclusion  Zone"  model,  backed  by  force  could  be  applied  In  limited 
situations.  There  are  useful,  but  finite  tactical  objectives  that  can  be 
achieved  through  airpower.  Force  application  can  translate  Into  credibil¬ 
ity.  However,  caution  Is  required  to  avoid  undesired  backlash,  escala¬ 
tion,  and  endangerment  to  UN  peacekeepers  on  the  ground.  When  force  Is 
applied,  the  tactical  situation  should  strongly  favor  the  Allied  Coalition 
at  the  time.  We  will  need  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  case  next  step. 

0  Plan  for  the  Worst  Case. 

Before  commencing  airstrlkes,  coalition  forces  should  have  a  Rapid 
Reaction  Force  readily  available  to  respond  to  contingencies,  provide 
rapid  reinforcement  and  support  UN  ground  forces.  Such  a  concept  has 
been  Integral  to  Northern  NATO  units  for  years,  and  may  even  be  drawn 
from  the  Baltic  contingents.  A  full-fledged  air  campaign,  (which  one 
assumes  has  already  been  developed)  should  be  ready  and  on  the  shelf.  A 
proper  mind  set  on  the  part  of  coalition  forces  requires  being  prepared 
for  occasional  set-backs,  casualties,  and  potentially  a  long  term  outlook. 
Herein,  the  rapidity  of  the  Gulf  War  and  the  Incredibly  low  number  of 
casualties  works  to  the  detriment  In  this  arena. 

0  Offer  Incentives  to  Serbs  and  Serbia. 

Try  the  "Carrot  and  Stick"  approach.  To  date,  the  emphasis  has  been 
almost  entirely  on  the  "Stick."  There  Is  ample  opportunity  to  work  with  a 
motivated  Serbia.  There  are  a  number  of  Inducements  to  offer  the  Serbs: 
concede  conquered  territory  (accede  to  reality),  reduce/remove  sanctions, 
provide  economic  assistance  (or  pledges  thereto),  even  offer  International 
recognition  and  remove  Serbia  from  Its  current  pariah  status.  These  are 
the  too1s--but  all  must  be  heavily  contingent  on  behavior.  This  approach 
has  already  proved  to  be  very  useful  with  the  Croats  and  Bosnian  Muslims. 

0  Define  the  Exit  Criteria. 

Again,  the  lessons  of  the  Gulf  War,  and  more  recently  In  Somalia,  rein¬ 
force  the  neer-  to  know  how  we  will  get  out.  The  first  step  In  this 
strategic  approach  was  to  define  the  end  state.  It  Is  essential  to  define 
It  early  so  that  we  can  recognize  when  "victory"  has  been  achieved.  The 
exit  strategy  must  also  lay  out  the  sequence  of  events  and  steps  to  take 
as  we  extract  our  forces  from  the  conflict  region.  As  "versus  Iraq", 
residual  air  power  "presence”  goes  a  long  way  to  deter  provocative  actions 
from  a  would  be  aggressor,  and  Is  far  more  palatable  than  the  most 
troubling  Issue  of  American  troops  on  the  ground. 
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CH  VII.  SnMNARY  AND  CONCLUSION 


In  sumnary,  the  bloody  war  In  the  Balkans,  centered  over  Bosnia-Herzego- 
vlna,  Is  deeply  rooted  In  the  thousand  years  of  conflict  which  have  dominated 
the  region.  This  is  a  war  fueled  by  deeply  felt  ethnic  and  religious  hate. 
Nationalist  tendencies,  held  in  check  by  Tito  and  the  Soviet's  ominous  in¬ 
fluence,  have  now  been  unleashed.  It  is  a  vitally  important  conflict  because 
of  where  and  when  it  is  taking  place,  and  what  it  portends  in  the  new  interna¬ 
tional  order  of  the  Post  Cold  War. 

For  the  United  States,  the  Bosnian  conflict  represents  a  tremendous 
challenge,  raises  Important  Issues  of  national  interest,  and  presents  difficult 
questions  of  when  and  how  a  great  power  should  resort  to  the  use  of  force. 

There  is  no  easy  so1ut1.in,  only  difficult  choices.  But  options,  strategies, 
and  opportunities  do  exist  to  bring  this  conflict  closer  to  resolution. 

V 

Underlying  all  the  discussion  is  the  moral  argument:  should  we  intervene  in 
Bosnia  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do?  For  our  nation's  decision-makers, 
it  will  take  great  courage  to  act.  But  conversely,  one  must  reflect  on  whether 
the  conflict  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  represents  a  situation  that  cannot  be  solved 
by  the  application  of  force. 
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I.  HISTORICAL  AMD  POLITICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  former  Yugoslavia,  and  especially  Bosnia-Herzegovina , 
has  a  long  history  of  political,  ethnic,  and  religious  friction. 
The  history  of  the  Balkans  area  (Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey)  is  a  tumultuous  one  with  a 
thousand-year  history  of  wars,  revolutions,  brutal  conguests  and 
subjugation,  terrorism,  anarchy,  and  empire-building.  The  region 
has  at  various  times  been  part  of  the  Roman,  Venetian,  Byzantine, 
Austro-Hungarian,  French,  Serb,  Ottoman,  and  most  recently,  the 
communist  block  empires.^ 

The  region  was  settled  primarily  by  Slavic  inhabitants  in  the 
seventh  century.  Throughout  the  middle  ages,  the  region  was 
contested  by  various  Christian  sects,  principally  Roman  Catholic 
Croats,  Orthodox  (Russian  Orthodox)  Serbs,  and  a  third  religious 
force  of  Bogomil  Christians.  The  rise  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the 
15th  century  led  to  their  conquest  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  much 
of  modern  day  Yugoslavia.  The  region  served  as  a  buffer  state 
between  the  Central  Europeans  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  the 
Russians,  and  Ottoman  Turks.  During  the  500  years  of  Ottoman 
rule,  many  of  the  Slavs,  especially  the  Bogomil  Christians  living 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  converted  to  Islam  to  protect  themselves 
from  political  and  religious  pressure,  but  earned  the  enmity  of 
the  remaining  groups  that  maintained  their  Christian  heritage. 

In  the  late  1800s,  with  the  Ottoman  empire  in  decline,  there 
were  massive  revolts  of  the  Christian  peasants  against  their 
brutal  Muslim  overlords.  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  assisted  by 
Russia,  vigorously  crushed  the  Ottoman  army  in  1878. 
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But  the  other  European  Powers  feared  a  disruption  In  the  balance 
of  power  which  resulted  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  being  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  the  same  year.  This  did  not  sit  well  with  the 
neighboring  republics,  especially  Serbia,  and  the  competing 
European  alliances,  coupled  with  ethnic  frictions  in  the  region, 
combined  to  ignite  the  first  World  War  following  the  assassination 
of  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  in  Sarajevo.  The  region  erupted  as 
the  first  main  battleground  of  this  war.^ 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  First  World  War,  an  artificial  state, 
initially  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  later  renamf^d 
Yugoslavia  (Land  of  the  Southern  Slavs)  was  formed,  binding 
together  the  multi-ethnic  regimes  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Bosnia- 

V 

Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro.  Initially  an  experiment  in 
parliamentary  democracy,  by  1921,  this  gave  way  to  a  centralist, 
unitary  administrative  power  under  the  leadership  of  King  Alexan¬ 
der  I  of  Serbia  who  centered  his  administration  in  Belgrade. 
Protests  by  minority  states,  especially  the  Croats,  were  brutally 
treated.  The  creation  of  Yugoslavia  completed  the  historic 
mission  of  successive  Serbian  governments  to  unite  all  Serbs  in 
one  state  and  resulted  in  a  multi-ethnic  and  multi-national  state 
dominated  by  the  Serbs. ^  It  was  a  union  marked  by  conflict, 
however.  Ethnic  hatred,  religious  rivalry,  language  barriers, 
and  cultural  conflicts  plagued  Yugoslavia  from  its  inception. 

The  map  on  the  following  page  illustrates  the  Balkan  Region's 
early  borders. 
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Croatian  extremism  emerged;  the  Ustashe  (Uprising)  movement 
sought  independence  for  Croatia  and  was  behind  the  1934  assassina¬ 
tion  of  King  Alexander.  Serbo-Croat  relations  appeared  to  improve 
in  the  1930 's  as  Croatia  received  considerable  autonomy,  but  in 
1941,  Yugoslavia  was  invaded  by  Germany  and  its  allies  and  rapidly 
fell.  The  Croatian  Ustashe  closed  ranks  with  the  Nazis  and  formed 

I 

a  brutal  puppet  government.  The  Ustashe  forced  conversions  of 
Orthodox  Serbs  to  Roman  Catholicism  and  massacred  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Serbs,  as  well  as  Jews  and  Gypsies. 

A  particularly  violent  partisan  civil  war  erupted  against  the 
Germans  and  Ustashe  Croats.  Serbian  monarchists  and  Yugoslav 
Communists  led  by  Josip  Tito,  himself  of  mixed  Croat  and  Slovene 
background,  clashed  in  a  bloody  civil  war.  Centered  largely  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina ,  this  war  cost  the  Yugoslavs  approximately  2 
million  lives.  The  same  pattern  of  ethnic  rivalry,  hatred,  and 
violence  that  marked  this  period  would  resurface  in  the  1990 's. 

Following  the  Partisans'  victory  after  World  War  II,  Tito 
became  head  of  state  and  did  a  remarkable  job  of  binding  together 
a  country  from  individual  enclaves  of  ethnic  diversity  and  hate. 
His  formula  for  this  was  to  eliminate  nationalism  in  favor  of 
socialist  unity.  The  map  which  follows  on  the  next  page  depicts 
the  Balkans  as  it  emerged  from  World  War  I  and  existed  through  the 
Tito  era.  As  shown,  the  country  was  divided  into  six  federal 
republics  with  new  internal  borders:  Serbia  (including  the 
provinces  of  Vojvodina  and  Kosovo),  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  and  Macedonia. 
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MAP  2:  THE  BALKANS:  1914  TO  MARCH  1992 
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Tito  wisely  did  not  award  Bosnia-Herzegovina  to  Serbia  as  the 
Serbs  wished «  and  as  a  consequence,  gained  the  support  of  many 
Muslim  Slavs  living  there.  Shrewdly,  he  soothed  the  Serbs  by 
seating  the  Yugoslav  capital  in  Belgrade  with  all  the  attendant 
important  jobs  and  prominence.  Communism  proved  to  be  a  strong 
cohesive  force.  Tito  cleverly  evoked  in  the  country  an  anti- 
Soviet  mood,  used  International  factors  to  solidify  the  country, 
and  established  Yugoslavia  as  a  leader  of  the  Non-Aligned  Move¬ 
ment.  For  35  years,  Tito  dealt  quickly,  and  sometimes  brutally, 
with  problems  as  they  arose. ^  He  deposed  upstart  Croat  and  Serb 
leaders  and  emplaced  new  ones  who  would  play  by  his  rules. ^ 

Following  Tito's  death  in  1980,  the  country  gradually  came 
apart.  Ethnic  nationalism,  lying  dormant  or  brutally  suppressed 
during  Tito  reemerged.  Resentment  of  centralized  qpntrol  and 
cries  for  regional  independence  grew.  Economic  conditions 
deteriorated,  fears  of  Serbian  domination  grew,  and  finally,  with 
the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  sharp  rise  in  nationalist 
sentiment  accelerated  calls  for  independence  in  the  republics. 

The  independence  movement  within  the  Federation  of  Yugoslavia  was 
preeminently  tied  to  the  desire  for  ethnically  homogeneous 
"nation-states"  in  which  the  ethnic  majorities  would  rule.^  Such 
a  scheme  was  workable  for  the  majority  of  the  republics,  but  not 
for  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  which  is  comprised  of  an  ethnically 
diverse  population.  The  map  which  follows  clearly  shows  the 
important  role  of  ethnic  composition.  It  illustrates  the  homoge¬ 
neity  within  the  republics  (except  Bosnia),  the  ethnic  differences 
between  republics,  and  the  diverse  ethnic  makeup  of  Bosnia. 
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MAP  3:  ETHNIC  GROUPS  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 
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II.  THE  BALKANS  DEBACLE 

Yugoslavia  literally  came  apart  at  its  ethnic  (and  former  republic)  seams 
in  1991  and  1992  as  illustrated  on  the  preceding  map.  There  were  numerous 
contributing  events,  factors,  and  causes  for  its  demise.  The  foremost  signifi¬ 
cant  events  are  listed  in  the  table  on  the  next  page.  To  briefly  recount  the  key 
events,  in  May  1991,  Croatian  voters  supported  a  referendum  calling  for  their 
republic  to  become  an  independent  nation.  A  bloody,  six-month  civil  war  began 
against  the  Serbian-dominated  Yugoslavian  Army.  In  December,  a  similar  referen¬ 
dum  and  declaration  took  place  in  Slovenia,  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  declared  their 
independence  from  Yugoslavia  as  well.  In  January  1992,  largely  due  to  the  urging 
of  Germany,  the  European  Community  recognized  Croatia  and  Slovenia,  but  withheld 
recognition  from  Bosnia-Herzegovina  pending  a  referendum  on  independence.^ 

The  Bosnian  situation  was  uniquely  different  from  its  fellow  Balkan  states. 
While  a  majority  of  the  ethnically  diverse  Bosnians  (over  60\per  cent)  desired 
independence,  Serbs  (34  per  cent)  uniformly  opposed  independence.^  Furthermore, 
the  republic  was  bitterly  divided  politically  and  lacked  a  viable  political 
apparatus  to  effectively  govern  itself.  The  response  of  the  Serbs  was  to 
establish  their  own  Assembly,  refute  Bosnia -Herzegovina's  laws,  declare  them¬ 
selves  as  "Serb  Autonomous  Provinces,"  and  vote  to  remain  in  Yugoslavia. 
Meanwhile,  the  Muslims  and  Croats  sought  independence  without  the  support  of  the 
Serbs,  held  a  referendum  (boycotted  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs)  and  overwhelmingly 
chose  secession.  The  European  community  and  the  United  States  willingly  rec¬ 
ognized  the  legitimacy  of  this  referendum,  despite  the  Serbs'  repeated  warnings 
that  they  would  go  to  war  rather  than  be  incorporated  into  the  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
state.  The  world  should  not  have  been  surprised  when  civil  war  erupted  as 
promised.  The  Bosnian  Serbs,  with  the  help  of  the  largely  Serb  Yugoslav  army, 
took  the  offensive,  and  began  the  bloody  war  which  continues  to  this  day.^. 
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III.  CHRONOLOGY  OF  KEY  EVENTS:  BALKANS  DEBACLE 
DATE  EVENT  SUMNARY 

(HISTORICAL) 

1450's  Ottoman  Turks  conquer  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Balkans  region 

1876  Christian  peasants  and  Serbia  and  Montenegro  revolt 

1878  Russia  enters  region,  crushes  Ottoman  army 

Congress  of  Berlin,  Bosnia-Herzegovina  under  Austro-Hungarian  empire 

1908  Austria-Hungary  annexes  8osnia-Herzegovina,  infuriates  Serbs 

1914  Bosnian  Serb  assassinates  Austria-Hungary's  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand 

in  Sarajevo,  touches  off  World  War  I 

1918-  Establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  under 

King  Alexander 

1929  Name  change  to  Yugoslavia  (due  to  Croatian  protests),  Alexander 

assumes  dictatorial  powers,  Serbian  oppressive  dominance 

1933  Croatian  extremism  emerges  (I/stashe,  or  Uprising  Movement); 

Macedonian  terrorist  assassinates  King  Alexander;  tri -partite  rule 

Mar  1941  Yugoslavia  votes  to  join  Axis  pact;  government  topples.  Axis 

invades  and  conquers  government;  guerrilla  warfare  erupts  and  lasts 
through  duration  of  War  (Tito  leads  Communist  partisans) 

WW  II  Croatian  close  ranks  with  Nazis,  along  with  Bosnian  Muslims, 

conduct  "ethnic  cleansing”  and  kill  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Serbs 

1945-48  Violent  struggle;  Tito  emerges  to  rule  non-aligned  communist  state 

1953  Tito  becomes  President  for  Life 

1974  Constitutional  reform  greatly  decentralized  federal  power 

May  1980  Tito  dies,  rotating  presidency  goes  into  effect,  unrest  builds 

(NOOERN  ERA) 

1989 

May  1989  President  Gorbachev  named  Soviet  President; 

Demise  of  Soviet  Union  begins 

Nov  1989  Berlin  Wall  is  open  to  the  West 
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1990 

Feb  1990 
Aug  1990 

1991 

Jan  1991 
Apr  1991 
May  1991 
Jun  1991 
Aug  1991 
Sep  1991 
Nov  1991 
Dec  1991 

1992 

Jan  1992 

Mar  1992 
Apr  1992 

Nay  1992 
Jul  1992 
Aug  1992 

Sep  1992 
Oct  1992 

Dec  1992 


Soviet  Comnunlsts  relinquish  sole  power 
Iraq  invades  Kuwait;  DESERT  SHIELD  begins 


Gulf  War/OESERT  STORM  war  against  Iraq  begins 

Gulf  War  ends;  PROVIDE  COMFORT  (Kurdish  relief)  begins 

Croatian  and  Slovenian  referendums  to  become  independent 

Croatia  and  Slovenia  declare  Independence;  civil  war  begins 

Gorbachev  resigns;  Boris  Yeltsin  in 

Yugoslavia  (Serbia)  moves  against  Croatia 

EC  imposes  sanctions  against  Yugoslavia 

Soviet  Union  breaks  up;  forms  C.I.S. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina  applies  to  EC  for  independence 

V 


UN  brokered  cease-fire  for  Slovenia  and  Croatia 
Deployment  of  UN  forces  (UNPROFOR)  (approx  14,000  troops) 

Yugoslav  Republic  formally  breaks  up 
Macedonia  declares  independence  from  Yugoslavia 

Bosnians  vote  and  declare  independence  (boycotted  by  Serbs) 

Bosnian  Serbs  secede,  declare  independent  Serb  Republic  of  Bosnia 
Violent  war  erupts  in  Bosnia -Herzegovina 
Following  the  EC,  US  recognizes  Slovenia,  Croatia  and  Bosnia 
New  (smaller)  Yugoslavia  proclaimed  (Serbia,  Kosovo,  Montenegro) 

UN  (US)  imposes  economic  sanctions  on  Serbia  (Belgrade  government) 

US/UN  humanitarian  airlift  to  Sarajevo  begins 

Bosnian  Serbs  control  60%  of  former  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
UN  approves  force  to  guard  aid  for  Sarajevo 

UN  expels  Yugoslavia  (Serbia) 

UN  Council  establishes  Bosnian  "No-Fly  Zone" 

US  deploys  fighters  to  support  Operation  DENY  FLIGHT 

"Hardliners"  oust  Premier  Panic  of  Yugoslavia 
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1993 

Jan  1993 
May  1993 
Jun  1993 
Jul  1993 
Oct  1993 

Nov  93 

1994 

Feb  1994 


Mar  1994 
Apr  1994 


London  talks;  Vance-Uwen  plan  developed 
President  Clinton  takes  office 

Vance-Owen  plan  rejected 
US  deploys  300  man  team  to  Macedonia 

U.S.  reprisal  strike  against  Iran  for  Bush  assassination  attempt 
marks  first  use  of  force  under  President  Clinton 

Clinton-Chrlstopher  eflrt)ark  on  "Lift  and  Bomb"  Initiative 
Rejected  by  EC;  "Safe-Haven"  concept  developed 

Bosnian  Serbs  escalate  winter  siege  offensives 
Somalia  raid  disaster;  18  American  soldiers  die; 

U.S.  announces  Mar  1994  withdrawal 

U.S.  contingent  turned  away  at  Haiti 


Macedonia  recognized  by  world  community  (U.S.»  Nest) 

Sarajevo  mortar  massacre  kills  28  Bosnian  Muslims 

UN  ultimatum  to  Bosnian  Serbs  to  move  weapons  from  Sarajevo 
Limited  use  of  airstrlkes  for  Sarajevo  authorized 

Russia  enters  dialogue  with  Serbs,  deploys  Peace-Keepers 

US  (UN)  F-16s  shoot  down  four  Bosnian  Serb  aircraft 
following  no-fly  zone  violation  and  Bosnian  bombing  run 

Sec-State  Christopher  policy  speech  articulates  U.S.  Interests 
In  seeking  resolution  to  Bosnian  conflict 


Washington  talks  produce  Bosnian-Croat  accords 
Bosnian  Serbs  attack  Gorazde 
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IV.  THE  YUGOSLAV  PEOPLES  ARMY 
When  the  former  Yugoslavia  began  to  break  up,  the  army,  a 
large,  well-equipped  and  fairly  competent  force,  remained  intact 
for  quite  some  time.  As  the  five  present  day  "nation  states" 
emerged,  local  governments  maneuvered  to  secure  the  armed  forces 
within  its  borders  to  ensure  security  and  survival.  The  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  former  Yugoslavia's  forces  were  located  in  Serbia 
and  Bosnla-Herzegovina.  As  the  civil  war  and  breakup  of  Yugoslavia 
began,  Serbian  leadership,  located  in  the  Belgrade  capital,  was 
ideally  positioned  to  secure  the  remnants  of  the  central  Yugoslav 
Republic.  Serbs  dominated  the  military  leadership,  possessed  the 
majority  of  the  material  assets,  the  air  force,  and  heavy  weapons. 
Other  ethnic  forces  largely  deserted  en  mass.  As  a  result,  Serbia 

V 

and  the  Bosnian  Serbs  have  enjoyed  a  clear-cut  military  advantage 
throughout  the  conflict. The  Bosnian  Muslims  were  particularly 
short-changed  during  the  break-up  of  the  YPA  and  received  no  air 
force,  little  armor  and  heavy  artillery. 

VI.  THE  MEW  BALKAN  REPUBLICS 
For  purposes  of  brevity,  the  map  which  follows  on  page 
A-13  reflects  the  boundaries  established  for  the  new  Balkans 
nation-states  following  their  declarations  of  independence  in  1991- 
1992.  It  does  not  reflect  the  probable  partition  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  Page  A-14  provides  a  "snap-shot"  summary  of  the 
principal  former  Yugoslavia  nation-states.  Finally,  page  A-15  and 
A-16  provide  a  synopsis  of  key  facts,  figures,  and  leaders  of  the 
former  Yugoslav  republics. 
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MAP  4 

REPUBLICS  OF  THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAVIA 


Borders  at  Declaration  of  Independence  (1991-1992) 
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THE  NEW  BALKAN  REPUBLICS 

Slovenia.  When  Slovenia  declared  its  independence,  its  authorities  were  well 
prepared;  it  was  relatively  free  of  ethnic  diversity;  geographically,  it  was  far 
removed  from  the  center  of  the  Yugoslav  Peoples  Army's  (YPA)  strength  and 
surprised  the  YPA  with  its  strong  resistance.  More  concerned  with  Croatia  and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Yugoslavia  virtually  ceded  Slovenia  and  concentrated  on  what 
it  viewed  as  more  vital  conflicts.  Slovenia  is  the  most  viable  Balkar  nation. 

Croatia.  Croatia  was  not  nearly  so  well  prepared;  it  had  significant  ethnic 
minorities,  mostly  Serbs,  within  its  borders,  and  the  federal  Yugoslav  govern¬ 
ment  moved  to  stop  the  secession  and  seized  control  of  about  30  percent  of 
Croatia's  territory.  Both  Slovenia  and  Croatia  are  more  European  than  Slavic  in 
their  racial,  ethnic,  religious,  and  cultural  heritage  and  have  enjoyed  diplo¬ 
matic  and  politic:^!  support  from  the  EC.  A  UN  cease-fire  was  arranged  on  Jan  2, 
1992  and  a  14,000  member  UN  peacekeeping  force  (UNPROFOR)  arrived  to  monitor  the 
ceasefire  and  protect  the  minority  Serbs.  However,  the  situation  was  never 
fully  or  formally  resolved.  In  the  summer  of  1993,  after  the  failure  of  the 
Vance-Owens  initiative,  Croatia  resumed  hostilities  against  Bosnia,  and  grabbed 
contested  territory.  Only  recently,  in  March  1994,  did  Washington  talks  achieve 
a  second  truce.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  went  much  further  and  formed  a 
limited  Bosnia-Croatia  confederation,  making  both  nations  far  more  viable. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Within  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the  Serbs,  who  make  up  33 
percent  of  the  population,  despite  assurances  of  wide-ranging  autonomy  and 
ethnically  based  cantons  within  the  republic,  reacted  unfavorably  to  the 
possibility  of  being  dominated  by  a  Muslim  (43  percent)  and  Croat  (17  percent) 
majority.  They  organized,  and  with  the  support  of  Serbia,  launched  a  vicious 
civil  war.  The  central  former  Yugoslav  authority  in  Belgrade  essentially  ceded 
Slovenia,  made  peace  with  Croatia,  and  focused  its  not  so  clihdestine  support  to 
the  Bosnian  Serbs.  The  Serbs  adopted  a  military  strategy  of  siege  warfare 
exploiting  their  advantage  of  heavy  weapons  to  eliminate  other  ethnic  groups  in 
culturally  mixed  pockets.  This  brutal  program  euphemistically  is  referred  to  as 
"ethnic  cleansing.”  (This  tactic  has  not  been  limited  to  the  Serbs.)  The  Serbs 
have  been  successful  militarily  and  control  approximately  70%  of  the  original 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  territory. 

Serbia  and  Montenegro.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  other  Yugoslav  republics 
from  the  Yugoslav  federal  institutions,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  agreed  in  April 
1992  to  establish  a  new  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  It  inherited  much  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  significantly,  the  majority  of  the  armed  forces,  of  the 
former  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  However,  due  to  its  support  of  Bosnian 
Serb  aggression  and  for  a  variety  of  other  reasons,  it  has  not  been  recognized 
by  the  international  community.  Many  Serbian  leaders  hold  as  their  goal  a 
situation  whereby  all  Serbs  live  under  a  Serbian  dominated  government,  or 
better  yet,  a  united  Serbian  state.  Consistent  with  this,  Serbia  ceded  Sloven¬ 
ia,  where  few  Serbs  lived,  annexed  areas  of  Croatia  where  Serbs  lived,  and  most 
significantly,  seized  and  are  assisting  Bosnian  Serbs  in  taking  large  areas  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Except  for  its  historically  friendly  ties  to  Russia, 
Yugoslavia,  or  Serbia,  is  subject  to  sanctions  and  viewed  as  a  pariah  state. 

Macedonia.  Like  the  other  nations,  Macedonia  also  requested  independent  status 
and  coflq[)leted  its  secession  in  March  of  1992  without  substantial  fighting.  Due 
to  Greek  objections  (over  the  name  "Macedonia"  and  fearful  of  future  territorial 
claims  on  its  own  Greek  Macedonia),  this  nation  only  recently  (Feb  94)  received 
formal  EC  and  US  diplomatic  recognition.  The  U.S.  deployed  a. 300  member  peace¬ 
keeping  team  to  Macedonia  as  a  hedge  to  contain  the  conflict. 
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REPUBLIC 

SLOVENIA 

CROATIA 

BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 

SIZE 

Massachu¬ 

setts 

Vermont , 

Mass .  & 

Conn. 

Vermont , 

New  Hampsh  & 

Rhode  Islnd 

POPULATION 

1.9  mil 

4.8  mil 

4.4  mil 

ETHNIC 

COMPOSITION 

91%  Slovene 

3%  Croat 

2%  Serb 

78%  Croat 

12%  Serb 

2%  Yugoslav 

43%  Muslim 

31%  Serb 

17%  Croat 

KEY  LEADERS 

President : 
Prime  Mnstr: 
Other : 

Milan  Kucan 
Drnovsek 

F.  Tudjman 

H.  Sarinic 

G.  Hadzin 
(Serb  Idr) 

Boban  ( Croat ) 

I . Izetbegovic 

Pelivan 

Karadzic 
(Serb. Idr) 

Panic  (voted  out) 

ARMED  FORCES 

Troops : 

(Army) 

15,000 

190,000 

(vs) 

50,000  Muslim 

35,000  Croat 

35,000  Serbs 

Tanks : 

100 

350  (?) 

Muslims:  Very  Few 

Croats :  Few 

Serbs:  50  to  hundreds 

Air  Force 

None 

A  Handful 

20-26  Serb  Fixed  Wg 

@  50  Serb  Helo 


SOOBCE:  Steven  J.  Hoehrel,  Yugoslavia;  Facts  and  Figures  on  the  Forner 
Republics  and  Western  Response.  A  Congressional  Research  Service 
Report  for  Congress,  The  Library  of  Congress,  February  1,  1993. 
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REPUBLIC 

SERBIA 

MONTENEGRO 

MACEDONIA 

SIZE 

( approx . ) 

Indiana 

Connecticutt 

Maryland 

POPULATION 

9.8  mil 

615,000 

2.0  mil 

ETHNIC 

66%  Serb 

62%  Montenegrn 

64%  Macedonian 

COMPOSITION 

17%  Albanian 

14%  Muslim 

21%  Albanian 

3%  Hungarian 

9%  Serb 

5%  Turk 

2%  Muslim 

4%  Yugoslav 

2%  Serb 

KEY  LEADERS 

President: 

Milosevic 

Bulatovic 

Gligorov 

Prime  Mnstr: 

Bozovic 

Djukanovic 

Crvenkovski 

Other: 

Cosic 

(Yugosl.Pres. ) 

V 

ARMED  FORCES 

Troops : 

169,000  plus 

Under  Serbia 

20,000  plus 

(Army) 

510,000  reserves 

Tanks : 

1,850 

1,000  artillery 
6,000  mortars 

None 

None 

Air  Force 

500  fixed  wing 
165  helo 

None 

None 

SODRCE:  Steven  J.  Hoebrel,  Yugoslavia:  Facts  and  Figures  on  the  Forner 
Republics  and  Western  Response.  A  Congressional  Researdi  Service 
Report  for  Congress,  The  Library  of  Congress,  February  1,  1993. 
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VIII.  The  Vance-Owen  Plan 

As  a  result  of  many  months  of  UN  and  EC  sponsored  negotiations 
among  the  Bosnia-Herzegovlna  Muslims,  Serbs  and  Croats,  Cyrus  Vance 
and  Lord  David  Owen,  joined  by  representatives  from  all  warring 
parties,  led  an  effort  which  produced  an  interesting  approach  to 
resolve  the  conflict. 

Following  the  London  Conference,  in  August  of  1982,  the 
conference  members  agreed  upon  a  number  of  positions  (although  these 
were  widely  Ignored  and  never  implemented).  These  included: 

0  lOB-ieoogiiitioB  of  all  advantages  gained  by  force 

0  Total  oMdemtation  of  forced  expulsions  ...  and  atteqits  to  diange  tbe  ethnic  coiposition  of  populations 

0  lejectioa  of  all  efforts  to  acqdre  territory  and  dmi^  borders  by  force 

A  significant  portion  of  the  Vance-Owen  Plan  was  the  constitu¬ 
tional  framework  it  provided,  designed  to  form  a  workable  government 
agreeable  to  all  parties.  A  curious  aspect  of  the^plan  called  for 
Bosnia  to  be  divided  into  10  largely  autonomous  provinces  (called 
Cantons)  led  by  a  weak  central  (Moslem  dominant)  government. 

National  defense  was  dropped  as  a  sovereign  responsibility  and  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  international  authorities.^^  The  key 
problem  with  Vance-Owen  lay  with  the  unusual  map  of  the  provinces. 
They  were  delineated  by  no  obvious  criteria  other  than  ethnicity. 

The  Croat  provinces  would  be  ripe  for  annexation  by  Croatia,  while 
the  Serb  and  Muslim  provinces  were  so  intermingled  as  to  be  unwork¬ 
able.^^  The  US,  under  the  Bush  Administration,  did  not  fully  or 
formally  support  the  plan,  despite  the  EC's  urging.  A  plan  accept¬ 
able  to  all  parties  was  never  agreed  upon,  and  the  Bosnian  problem 
would  be  transferred  to  the  new  Administration.  To  its  credit, 
Vance-Owen  provided  useful  dialogue  and  made  progress  in  working 
towards  political  solutions  to  many  problems. 
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ENDNOTES  FOR  THE  APPENDIX 


(1) The  historical  discussion  which  follows  is  derived  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  Virtually  all  texts  are  remarkably  consist¬ 
ent.  Those  viewpoint  on  historical  data.  Those  viewpoints  that 
are  unique  are  specifically  cited  by  endnotes  in  this  text. 

(2) Derived  from  multiple  sources.  For  an  excellent  summary, 
refer  to  Steven  J.  Woehrel's,  Bosnia-Herceqovlna ;  Background  to 
the  Conflict.  Congressional  Research  Service,  The  Library  of 
Congress,  Jan  21,  1993. 

(3)  John  Zametlca,  The  Yugoslav  Conflict.  London,  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  1992,  pp  3-11. 

(4) Tito's  success  in  holding  together  the  Yugoslav  Republic  has 
been  attributed  to  his  acting  as  '*an  equal  opportunity  oppressor" 
( provided  by  an  anonymous  State  Department  source ) . 

(5) Walter  Roberts,  "The  Balkan  Debacle  Could  Have  Been  Averted," 
Defense  &  Foreign  Affairs  Strategic  Policy.  Apr-May  1993,  pp  6-7. 

(6) Robert  M.  Hayden,  "The  Bosnian  Debacle,"  A  Report  for  The 
National  Council  for  Soviet  and  East  European  ReseariA.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  8  Nov  93,  p.  1. 

(7) Both  Slovenia  and  Croatia  received  considerable  support  from  a 
recently  reunited,  Germany,  which  under  the  leadership  of  Hans 
Dietrich  Genscher,  practically  used  the  Balkan  crisis  as  a  test 
demonstration  of  its  new  leadership  role  in  the  Post  Cold  War 
era. 

(8) Hayden,  p.  3.  The  Hayden  article  provides  a  highly  detailed 
account  of  the  political  dimension  of  the  Bosnian  debacle. 

Hayden  is  extremely  critical  of  the  EC  and  American  policy  of 
recognizing  such  a  non-viable  republic. 

(9) IBID,  pp.  2-8. 

(10)  The.  Former  Yugoslavia; _ DIA  Handbook  (J»  .  Department  of 

Defense,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  Washington,  D.C. ,  April 
1993. 

(11)  Steven  J.  Woehrel,  Yugoslavia;  Facts  and  Figures  On  the 
Former  Republics  and  Western  Response.  A  Congression  Research 
Service  Report  for  Congress,  Library  of  Congress,  Feb  1,  1993, 
p.  7. 

(12)  Robert  M.  Hayden,  "The  Bosnian  Debacle,"  A  Report  for  the 
National  Council  for  Soviet  and  East  European  Research.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  8  Nov  93,  p.  3. 

(13)  Steven  J.  Woehrel,  "Bosnia-Herzegovina  Negotiations:  The 
Vance-Owen  Plan,"  A  CRS  Report  for  Congress.  Washington,  D.C. ; 
Library  of  Congress,  April  14,  1993,  p.  7. 

(14)  Hayden,  pp.  11-13. 
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